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BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 


HE  castle  of  Gutenfels,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  on  the  Rhine, 
was  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  sold 
in  1278  to  the  Palatinato  by 
the  counts  of  Falkenstein  along 
with  the  village  of  Kant.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  here,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
lived  Count  Phillip  and  his  sister  Guta. 
At  a  magnificent  tournament  at  Cologne, 
she  was  chosen  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  The 
hero  of  the  day,  was  an  unknown  knight 
in  splendid  armor,  who  vanquished  every 
opponent,  and  on  kneeling  before  Guta  to 
receive  the  prize,  for  a  moment  raised  his 
visor.  Guta,  disconcerted  by  his  handsome 
face  and  lordly  bearing,  in  her  confusion, 
dropped  one  of  her  gloves,  which  the 
knight  placed  in  his  casque,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  day.  At  the  banquet  which 
followed,  he  devoted  his  attentions  to  the 
fair  Guta,  which  she  as  ardently  returned. 
Before  they  separated  the  knight  told  her 
that  he  could  not  then  reveal  his  name  or 
rank,  but  that  in  three  months  he  would 
appear  at  her  brother's  castle  and  claim 
her  hand.  Now,  at  that  time  the  Electors 
were  about  to  choose  a  new  Kmperor,  the 
candidates    were    Richard     of     Cornwall, 


brother  of  Henry  III,  of  England,  and 
Alphonse  of  Castile,  the  former  of  whom 
was  elected. 

Falkenstein  and  his  sister  returned  to 
Gutenfels,  where  she  patiently  awaited  the 
coming  of  her  unknown  lover,  but  the 
three  months  having  elapsed,  she  fell  ill, 
a  prey  to  melancholy;  and  retired  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  tower  of  the  fortress.  One 
summer  morning  a  magnificent  cavalcade 
halted  at  the  castle,  and  word  was  brought 
to  Count  Falkenstein  that  the  Emperor 
Richard  craved  his  hospitality.  On  being 
welcomed  Richard  inquired  for  Guta,  but 
was  told  she  was  ill  and  unable  to  receive  his 
majesty.  "Send  word  to  htr,"  his  majesty 
exclaimed,  "that  I  seek  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage." On  receipt  of  this  message,  she  re- 
plied that  her  hand  was  already  pledged  to 
a  gallant  knight.  Overjoyed,  the  Emperor 
drew  her  glove  from  his  vest,  and 
announced  himself  as  the  unknown  knight 
of  Cologne,  and  sent  for  his  faithful  love. 
After  the  wedding,  celebrated  with  great 
festivity,  Count  Falkenstein  rechristened 
the  Castle  Gutenfels  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
press. 

Beyond  Kant  in  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  stands  the  Pfalz.  The 
only  entrance  is  by  a  door  six  feet  above 
the  rock,  reached  by  a  ladder.      The  date 
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of  the  erection  of  the  fortress  is  unknown, 
but  it  was  used  as  a  station  where  toll  was 
levied,  in  the  days  of  the  robber  counts. 
Here  the  steamer  takes  a  wide  swarth  to- 
wards the  other  shore,  to  avoid  too  close 
contact  with  this  huge  mass  of  rock. 

The  robber  owner  of  Castle  Freisten- 
borg,  had  the  daring  to  levy  toll  for  the 
safe  passage  of  Adolph  of  Nassau  on 
his  way  to  be  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle.  The  French  destroyed  it  in  1689. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Counts  of  Palatine. 

The  Castle  of  Wollingar  it  is  supposed 
was  built  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  On  a  slope  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  is  a  rugged  cliff  called  the  Devil's 
Ladder.  The  knight  Cibo  of  Lerch  who 
lived  in  the  castle,  had  an  only  daughter, 
Garlinda,  who  was  left  motherless  at  birth. 
After  his  wife's  death,  Cibo  retired  from 
the  world  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle, 
even  refusing  hospitality  to  passing  travel- 
ers. One  stormy  night  a  faint  voice  was 
heard  outside  the  gate  imploring  admis- 
sion, and  succor,  which  Cibo  sternly  re- 
fused. Next  day,  Garlinda,  it  was  found, 
had  mysteriously  disappeared, and  her  fath- 
er, distracted,  sought  her  in  vain.  One  day, 
while  still  searching  for  her,  a  mountain 
gnome  suddenly  sprang  up  from  the 
ground  before  him,  saying,  "Cibo,  you 
have  refused  hospitality  to  many,  and 
most  of  all  to  one  of  us.  For  this  we  were 
determined  to  punish  you,  so  have  taken 
your  treasure,  Garlinda,  to  the  summit  of 
Hebric,  a  high  hill  behind  the  castle." 
And  looking  up  he  beheld  his  daughter. 
"There  we  will  keep  her  until  you  are 
thoroughly  punished."  Years  passed  away, 
he  could  see  his  child  become  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  At  last  a  knight  rode 
up  to  the  castle,  whom  Cibo,  cured  of  his 
churlishness,  invited  within,  and  to  him  he 
told  his  story.  The  knight  determined  to 
rescue  her,  thoughher  father  thought  it  use- 
less,"but  in  thatevent,"hesaid,"I  will  give 


you  the  hand  of  Garlinda  in  marriage.' 
Next  morning  the  knight  rode  to  the  base 
of  Hebric,  where  he  was  met  by  a  gray 
gnome  who  told  him  that  the  fairies  fav- 
ored his  suit,  and  uttering  a  spell  a  ladder 
grew  up  from  the  ground,  until  it  reached 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  the  knight 
rapidly  'ascended  and  soon  held  the  fair 
Garlinda  in  his  arms.  Next  day  she  be- 
came his  bride. 

A  beautiful  legend  is  also  told  of  Clem- 
ens Kapelle.  This  is  an  ancient  castle 
which  was  restored  by  the  late  Princess 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  Ina,  the  beautiful 
heiress  of  Souvethal  was  wooed  by  a  rob- 
ber knight,  whose  attentions  were  distaste- 
ful to  her.  In  revenge  for  her  coldness,  he 
determined  to  use  foul  means  if  fair 
ones  failed.  So  one  dark  night  he  entered 
the  castle,  killed  the  keeper,  and  with  his 
followers  fell  upon  and  killed  her  attend- 
ants, then  carried  her  to  the  Rhine  where 
his  boat  lay  waiting.  Ina,  in  terror,  fell  on 
her  knees,  appealing  for  help  from  heaven, 
when,  lifted  by  unseen  hands,  she  was 
safely  borne  to  shore.  The  knight's  boat 
foundered  and  all  on  board  perished. 

The  Castle  of  Rheinstein  was  also  care- 
fully restored  by  Princess  Frederick.  It 
also  has  a  beautiful  legend,  how,  long  ago. 
a  wicked  cousin  sought  to  win  his  cousin's 
bride,  but  she,  apparently  riding  to  her 
marriage  with  him,  turned  her  charger  in 
the  direction  of  her  true  lover's  castle. 
The  cousin  tried  to  follow,  but  his  horse 
ran  away,  throwing  and  killing  him.  Soon 
after  Gerda   was  happily  married  to  Kimo. 

Now,  we  approach  Bingen.  On  a  fam- 
ous rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  at  a 
place  where  the  river  has  forced  its  way 
between  the  Tannus  and  the  Hund's  rock 
is  the  Mouse  Tower,  in  which  it  is  said 
Bishop  Halto  of  Mainz  was  eaten  by  the 
mice.  The  legend  is  that  the  cruel  Bishop 
Halto,  in 'a  time  of  famine,  refused  bread 
to  the  starving  poor,  and  because  they 
wearied   him   with   their  appeals  he    shu 
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them  up  in  a  barn,  which  he'fired,  thus 
silencing  their  cries-  But  being  attacked 
by  swarms  of  mice,  he  took  refuge  in  this 
tower,  where  with  none  to  aid  him  or  hear 
his  cries,  he  was  Hterally  gnawed  to  death 
by  the  mice. 

Involuntarily  one  shivers  at  sight  of  the 
Tower,  even  though  some  discredit  the 
story  that  lias  made  it  famous. 


[IIXCEX  ON  THE  KHIXE 


From  the  middle  of  the  river  it  looks 
very  uninteresting,  but  as  we  approach  it  a 
nice  park  reaching  down  to  the  river's  edge 
is  clear  to  view,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  really 
pretty  place.  The  Nahe  unites  with  the 
Rhine  here,  and  the  monument  on  the  op- 
posite shore  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  removing  of  the  rocks  from  the  nar- 
rows of  the  Nahe,  thus  making  it  navig- 
able. 

As  I  stepped  into  Bingen  the  sun  was 
just  setting,  between  two  high  points  of 
mountains,  its  rays  falling  upon  me,  I 
thought,  like  a  benediction, for  at  last  I  was 
in  storied  Bingen.  It  only  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  eight  thousand  people,  but 
to  me  it  has  always  been  full  of  interest, 
As  a  village  it  is  more  or  less  beautiful,  as 
other  villages,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
famous  had  not  the  pej  of  the  poet  given 
to  the  world  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine."  But 
Bingen  is  immortalized.  A  romance  of 
sadness  seems  woven  around  it,  and  our 
hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  tho  soldier 
dying  at  Algiers.  Even  as  he  sighed  for 
Bingen,  his  childhood's  home,  even  as  he 
could  see  the  Rhine  rippling  oy,  so  will 
memory  ever  paint  the  picture  for  me. 
The  rustic  village,  the  simple  people, 
seemingly  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  recurs 
whenever  we  speak  of  Bingen. 

As  we  return  to  the  river,  the  dying  sun 
throws  rays  of  dazzling  light  from  beneath 
the  dark  night  clouds  which  the  water  re- 
flects in  a  thousand  shades  of  beauty.  It 
looks  as  though  the  rolling  mass  of   water 


passed  under  a  bridge  of  gold,  lighting  it  up 
like  a  scene  celestial,  ere  night's  dark 
mantle  Mots  it  out  forever. 

Bingen  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town,  which  was  the  point  where  the  mili- 
tary roiids  leading  to  Treves  and  Cologne 
separated.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
a  free  Imperial  city  and  belonged  to  the 
league  of  the  Rhemish  towns  founded  in 
1254,  by  Arnold  Aalpoden  of  Mainz.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  and  in  1689  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  French,  who  at  that  time 
devastated  the  Palatinate. 

(),    Bingen.    stnried    Bingen,  an    envied    lot     is 
thine. 

Here  nestling  by  the  mountains,  beside  the  flow- 
ing Rhine, 

The   evening  shades  have  fallen,    the   sun    rays 
fast  decline. 

But  loth   I   leave  thee,    Bingen,    fair   Bingen  on 
the  Rhine. 

Lydia  D.  Alder- 

m 

LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 

XXI. 

My  Dear    Son: 

Francis  Bacon,  an  English  Lord,  who 
lived  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago, left  to  the  world  many  very  beauti- 
ful sayings  that  have  become  proverbs.  One 
of  these  sayings  reads:  "Certainly,  in  tak- 
ing revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his 
enemies;  but  in  passing  it  over,  he  is 
superior;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  par- 
don." Now,  my  boy,  when  you  have  read 
the  Bible  and  learned  something  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  you 
will  understand  that  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  His  divine  qualities  is  the  princi- 
ple of  pardon,  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
which  his  chosen  people  had  committed. 

In  the  exercise  of  superior  authority  in 
both  law  and  religion,  the  principle  of  par- 
don has  an  important  place.  When  you 
come  to  think,  we  never  look  for  pardon 
so  much  and  so  an.xiously  from  those   be- 
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neath  us  as  from  those  above  us.  The 
idea  of  pardon  is  always  associated  with 
superiority  in  others.  You  look  for  par- 
don from  parents,  because  they  are  above 
you  and  their  authority  is  binding.  In 
business  life  where  differences  arise,  you 
hope  your  superiors  will  overlook  your 
faults;  so  that  whenever  you  think  of  a 
pardoning  power,  you  look  upward,  noi 
downward. 

Now,  in  your  own  soul,  there  are  the 
higher  and  the  lower  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  your  being.  In  some  moods  you 
feel  grand,  exalted;  in  other  moods  you 
are  filled  with  anger,  hatred,  and  the 
lower  passions  of  life.  Examine  your  feel- 
ings carefully  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
when  you  are  filled  with  hatred,  when  you 
are  angry,  when  you  are  selfish,  when  your 
pride  is  wounded,  that  you  feel  most  re- 
vengeful, that  you  would  get  even,  if  you 
could,  with  those  who  have  done  you  a 
real  or  a  seeming  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  you  feel  good  to  all  the  world, 
when  the  nobler  and  higher  feelings  of 
your  soul  swell  your  being,  you  forgive  and 
forget  so  easily.  The  pardoning  spirit  of 
man  is  always  associated  with  the  best 
and  purest  motives  of  his  life. 

Lord  Bacon  very  truthfully  and  very 
beautifully  says:  It  is  a  prince's  part  to 
pardon."  By  a  prince  he  does  not  simply 
mean  one  born  of  royal  lineage.    The  word 


prince  stands  for  the  really  nobler  quality 
of  manhood.  The  real  prince  in  life  is 
the  man  with  a  great,  a  good,  and  a  noble 
heart,  even  though  he  may  be  of  obscure 
parentage  and  without  worldly  distinction 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellowman.  If  you  have 
noticed,  men  are  always  looking  upward 
when  they  pardon  and  forget;  they  are  al- 
ways looking  downward  when  they  curse 
and  would  be  revengeful. 

There  should  really  be  no  room  in  a 
man's  soul  for  evil  thoughts  and  evil  pur- 
poses; and  no  man  can  dwell  on  intent  to 
do  evil  to  others  without  occupying  his 
mind  with  an  unworthy  thought,  without 
burdening  and  oppressing  his  own  soul. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  people  who  are 
prone  to  hate  others  never  have  loving  and 
confiding  friends.  The  practice  of  hating 
our  enemies  in  itself  creates  coolness  and 
indifference  towards  our  friends.  Revenge 
begets  coolness  in  human  nature.  It 
freezes  and  drives  out  the  warmth  from 
our  lives.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  men 
are  strong  both  in  their  loves  and  in  their 
hatreds;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  A  good  hater  can  never  be  a  truly 
good  lover.  The  two  principles  of  love 
and  hatred  are  so  at  variance  that  they 
can  never  dwell  in  peace  within  the  same 
being.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  will 
reign  supreme,  and  reigning  supreme, 
will  reign  alone  in  the  human  heart. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HERE  is  at   present  going  on 
throughout  the  country  a  cam- 
paign against  child  labor,  and 
ih   g*    I     Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass 
^Kjma,      laws  prohibiting  the  transpor- 
tation from    one   state  to    an- 


other all  articles  that  have  been  manufac- 
tured by  children  under  a  certain  age  lim- 
it. An  anti-child  labor  association  has 
been  formed  and  a  great  campaign  is  now 
being  waged  against  the  states  whose  laws 
are  sufficiently  lax  to  permit  the  labor  of 
children,  and    against  parents    who    place 
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the  children  in  bread-winning  occupations. 

The  census  bureau  at  Washington, DiC, 
has  just  issued  statistics  from  the  reports 
compiled  for  1900.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  there  are  1,750,178  children 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age  employed  in 
various  occupations.  Out  of  this  number, 
1,054,446  were  employed  on  the  farm, 
chiefly  by  their  parents.  Next  to  agricul- 
ture, there  are  138,065  children  employed 
as  domestics,  most  of  them  being  girls. 
The  report  does  not  say  that  the  children 
working  on  the  farm  are  kept  out  of 
school  nor  does  it  indicate  how  many  were 
10  years  old  and  how  many  were  15.  In 
the  cotton  mills  there  were  44,427.  These 
are  chiefly  in  NewEngland  and  in  the  South. 
In  the  North,  one  mill  operative  out  of 
every  ten  was  between  10  and  15  years  of 
age.  In  the  South,  it  was  three  out  of 
every  ten.  It  appears  that  there  are  71,622 
of  these  children,  chiefly  boys,  who  are 
messengers.  The  most  serious  condition 
of  child  life  is  found  in  the  mines,  where 
the  enumeration  showed  the  employment 
of  24,209.  In  the  South  the  large  part  of 
child  workers  is  from  among  the  ne- 
groes. In  the  factory  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  children  are  largely  French  Can- 
adians, who  have  very  large  families,  per- 
haps the  largest  families  in  the  world.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  French 
Canadian  women  to  bear  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  children  each. 

From  these  figures  given  in  the  census 
report  one  is  impressed  by  the  thought 
that  the  anti-child-labor  association  has 
somewhat  misrepresented  the  actual  con- 
dition of  child  labor  in  the  United  States. 
If  a  million  more  children  could  be  taken 
from  the  great  cities  during  the  summer 
months,  and  put  on  the  farm  in  some  use- 
ful occupation  adapted  to  children,  they 
would  be  much  better  off  than  they  are 
now,  running  about  the  streets  in  idleness. 
One  reading  the  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers is  led  to   believe    by  the  statements 


made  in  them,  that  this  great  army  of 
child  workers  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the 
factories. 

In  this  modern  age  of  farm  labor,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  farm  that 
boys  can  do  after  they  reach  their  12th 
year, — work  that  they  can  perform  during 
the  summer  months  without  injury  to 
them.  It  is  quite  proper  that  laws  should 
be  passed  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
children  in  those  forms  of  labor  which  are 
harmful  to  their  bodily  and  mental  devel- 
opment. It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
the  danger  to  the  youth  of  our  country 
from  idleness  is  as  great  as  that  which 
comes  from  overwork. 


UP  FROM  OBSCURITY. 

No  country  in  the  world  at  any  time  has 
furnished  so  many  examples  of  the  rise 
from  obscurity  to  national  distinction  as 
the  United  States.  A  new  illustration  of 
this  very  beautiful  and  inspiring  change  in 
the  conditions  of  life  has  recently  been 
furnished  by  the  election  of  Charles  Curtis 
as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kansas.  ' 

What  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
growth  and  fame  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  a  full-blooded  Kaw 
Indian.  The  Indians,  however,  of  that 
tribe  and  some  other  tribes  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  states  must  not  be  thought  of 
as  we  think  of  the  Indians  with  whom  we 
are  familiar  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Indians  of  the  tribe  to  which  Mr.  Curtis 
belongs  are  a  superior  race. 

The  romance  of  Mr.  Curtis's  life  is  found 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  manhood 
into  the  superior  character  which  he  has 
developed  by  his  own  exertions.  In  his 
young  boyhood  days,  he  was  a  jockey,  and 
his  effort  to  ride  a  bolting  horse  known  as 
"Crazy"  of  whose  reputation  he  had  no 
knowledge,  is  told  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 
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"At  the  crack  of  the  gun  off  they  went 
in  a  bunch,  Crazy  and  his  rider  gaining  al- 
most three  lengths  at  the  very  start.  This 
position  was  held  up  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  home  goal.  The  frowd 
was  shouting  itself  to  a  frenzy,  when  sud- 
denly Crazy  bolted,  landing  his  boy  rider 
in  a  heap  against  the  board  fence  enclosing 


Later  he  sold  peanuts  for  a  living  and 
after  that  became  a  cab  driver.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  employ  of  an  at- 
torney as  an  office  boy.  His  studious 
habits  and  love  of  learning  set  him  to  read- 
ing. Law  books  were  close  at  hand  and 
the  prominence  of  the  legal  profession  gave 
him  an  inspiration  to  become  a  lawyer. 


CHARLES    CURTIS. 


the  race-course.  The  little  fellow  was 
picked  up  unconscious,  besmeared  with 
blood  and  dust,  and  carried  off  the  course. 
This  little  fellow  was  Charley  Curtis,  and 
to-day  he  bears  .the  scar  of  that  fateful 
race." 


Mr.  Curtis' s  genial  ways  and  personal 
magnetism  won  for  him  social  and  political 
consideration.  He  is  a  fluent  and  intel- 
ligent speaker.  He  was  first  elected  a 
county  attorney;  and  after  two  terms  in 
that  office,   he  served   sixteen  vears  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  and  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  JEWS  A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

That  there  is  a  pronounced  social  an- 
tagonism in  >;ew  York  to  the  Jews  of  that 
city  is  evident  from  the  attitude  taken  by 
Christian  students  in  the  University  of 
Columbia.  If  there  is  any  class  qualified 
to  wipe  out  entirely  social  and  racial  dis- 
tinctions, it  is  the  educated  class.  After 
years  of  mental  discipline,  the  habits  of 
thought  and  the  modes  of  reasoning  be- 
come very  much  alike  in  college  students. 
Advanced  education  has  also  a  tendency 
to  put  the  tastes  and  habits  of  students  on 
a  common  plane.  If  the  college  Jews 
therefore  cannot  break  down  the  barriers 
erected  against  their  race  in  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  there  is  little 
hope  for  social  equality  among  them  and 
the  Christians  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life. 

The  Jews  have  increased  very  rapidly  in 
numbers  in  our  universities,  and  Columbia 
university  at  New  York  has  a  very  large 
number  of  them.  Recently  the  Jews  of 
that  institution  arose  in  protest  against  the 
social  disadvantages  in  which  they  were 
placed.  It  seems  that  students'  societies 
and  clubs  too  frequently  discriminate 
against  the  Jew  and  prevent  his  admission 
to  membership.  On  the  college  papers  the 
Jews  are  more  or  less  in  disfavor,  and  in 
the  athletic  organizations  they  are  almost 
wholly  barred.  Some  of  the  student  or- 
ganisations provide  in  their  by-laws  that 
Jews  shall  be  excluded.  The  Jew,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  bright  student  in  the  school 
room,  very  frequently  surpassing  his  Chris- 
tian associates,  but  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  th(!  make  up  of  a  Jew  that 
makes  him  more  or  less  an  undesirable 
companion  for  the  Christian. 


The  anti-Semitic  spirit  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Jews  today  in 
New  York  city,  where  they  live  in  great 
numbers,  are  fighting  f  .r  recognition.  The 
Jews  by  their  increasing  political  influence 
by  reason  of  their  great  numbers  are  mak- 
ing headway  politically.  President  Roose- 
velt has  just  taken  one  into  his  cabinet  and 
Colorado  has  just  elected  one  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 


THE  KAISER  WINS. 

The  recent  election  in  Germany  has 
been  of  world-wide  interest  because  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
held.  Besides,  some  peculiar  conditions' 
exist  there  which  are  not  found  in  other 
countries.  The  question  that  brought 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country  to  sustain  the 
Emperor  and  his  policy  was  not  in  itself  a 
very  important  one.  It  was  merely  whether 
the  Reichstag  should  vote  a  little  more 
money  to  keep  a  few  more  soldiers  in 
south  west  Africa.  For  more  than  a  year 
Germany  had  been  at  great  expense  in 
fighting  the  Hereros  and  had  finally  sub- 
dued the  natives.  The  Reichstag  seemed 
determined  to  practice  rigid  economy  in 
south-west  Africa  where  formerly  there  ha'd 
been  a  heavy  expense. 

Germany  is  unlike  tlie  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  that  its  parliament  is  re- 
presented by  a  large  number  of  parties,  some 
of  which  are  really  small  factions.  The 
most  numerous  party  in  the  Reichstag  is 
the  Catholic  party,  called  the  Centrists  be- 
cause it  occupies  a  place  in  the  center  of 
the  building.  This  party  usually  numbers 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred.  The  govern- 
ment parties,  the  partic^s  on  which  the 
Emperor  chielly  relies  are  the  Conserva- 
tives and  the  National  Liberals,  the  former 
had  72  members  and  the  latter  ^)2.  .\s  IflO 
votes  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  niajori- 
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ty,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  govern- 
ment parties  aided  by  the  Catholics  can 
easily  carry  the  Reichstag. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Socialists, 
■who  are  against  the  government,  have 
grown  rapidly-  In  1903  they  polled  about 
three  million  votes  which  gave  them  79 
members  in  the  Reichstag.  According  to 
the  number  of  votes  they  polled,  they  were 
really  entitled  to  a  greater  representation. 

Many  years  ago,  soon  after  the  empire 
was  created,  Germany  was  divided  into 
districts,  from  each  of  which  a  member  to 
the  Reichstag  might  be  sent;  and  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  our  country  with  re- 
spect to  counties,  certain  small  duchies 
were  given  one  member,  even  though  its 
population  might  not  number  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand,  when  a  hundred 
thousand  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  division 
where  the  population  was  large.  A  curious 
example  of  the  way  the  German  electoral 
system  works  is  seen  in  Berlin.  To  that 
city  six  members  were  given,  when  by  its 
population,  it  is  really  entitled  to  twenty 
members.  Hamburg  has  three  members 
when  it  ought  to  have  eight,  and  a  similar 
inequality  is  found  in  other  great  cities  of 
the  German  empire.  For  thirty-five  years 
the  government  has  resisted  every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  re-district  the  empire 
so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  so  that  in  one  place  a  man  s 
vote  shall  not  count  as  much  as  the  votes 
of  three  or  four  men  in  another  district. 
This  attempt  has  always  been  successfully 
resisted. 

The  rush  in  recent  years  from  the  coun- 
try districts  to  the  great  cities  has  been 
greater  perhaps  in  Germany  than  it  has 
been  in  our  own  country.  It  is  in  the 
great  cities  where  the  Socialists  get  their 
strength.  Another  great  disadvantage 
under  which  the  Socialists  have  been  is  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  not 
paid,  and  men  with  small  means  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  go  to  Berlin  during   the 


sessions  of  that  body  and  defray  the  neces- 
sarily high  expenses  which  they  would  be 
under  there.  A  very  curious  circumstance 
once  arose  with  respect  to  this  provision  of 
the  German  constitution.  The  Socialists, 
in  order  to  encourage  its  poorer  members 
to  sit  in  the  Reichstag,  created  a  fund  by 
voluntary  contribution  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  members  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  part  however  limited  their  incomes. 
Bismarck  contended  that  such  an  act  was 
really  unconstitutional,  that  the  Socialigts 
were  doing  what  the  constitution  forbade. 
He  therefore  had  the  imperial  treasury  re- 
cover the  moneys  thus  donated  and  the 
supreme  court  sustained  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  by  which  this  money  was 
declared  to  be  illegally  used,  and  therefore 
it  was  turned  over  into  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

Another  feature  that  the  Socialists  do 
not  like  about  German  elections  is  that 
they  are  held  on  a  week  day  when  the 
working  class,  who  in  most  of  the  factories 
work  by  the  piece,  do  not  care  to  leave 
their  occupations  at  a  small  financial  loss 
in  order  to  vote.  In  many  of  the  other 
European  countries,  elections  are  held  on 
Sunday  so  as  to  give  the  working  class  a 
better  opportunity  to  vote. 

From  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in 
Germany  a  first  and  a  second  election  is 
another  illustration  of  a  peculiarity  of  the 
German  constitution  which  is  not  common 
with  us.  Here  when  there  are  three  or  four 
candidates  of  different  parties  in  the  field, 
the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  a  plurality  as  we  call  it,  is  elected 
even  though  he  do  not  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes.  The  fact  that  in  Germany 
there  are  generally  three  or  four  and  oft,en 
more  parties  to  an  election  compels  them 
to  hold  a  new  election  unless  one  out  of 
the  several  candidates  gets  a  majority  of 
the  total  votes  cast.  Where  one  of  the 
parties  gets  merely  a  plurality  but  not  a 
majority,    the    constitution    provides    that 
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another  election  must  be  held  in  which  the 
two  candidates  receiving  the  hirgest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  go  before  the  people  for 
a  second  time.  The  second  election  there- 
fore in  Germany  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  is  often  quite  exciting  and  sometimes 
very  uncertain.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
the  German  government  has  dissolved  the 
Reichstag  and  appealed  to  the  country  at 
large  and  in  every  instance  the  government 
has  won. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  government 
brings  all  the  pressure  at  its  command  to 
bear  upon  the  people  that  they  may  cast 
their  vote  in  support  of  the  government 
policy.  Sometimes  the  government  soes 
so  far  as  to  hold  out  threats  of  war,  but  the 
coercion  which   it   is   said  in  this  country 


and  in  England  the  government  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  people  is  not  really  true. 
The  German'!  are  quite  loyal  to  their  form 
of  government  and  sustain  the  Emperor  in 
his  policy,  from  a  long-grounded  belief  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  for  the 
best  good  of  the  country.  As  long  as  their 
leader  is  a  hero,  such  as  Von  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  and  to  some  extent  the  present 
Emperor,  who  is  really  a  very  intelligent 
man,  they  are  very  prone  to  rally  to  his 
support.  In  some  minds  there  is  a  well 
grounded  belief  that  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  leaders  than  the  Reichstag,  so  when 
the  Reichstag  is  dissolved,  they  suspect 
that  it  has  been  in  the  wrong.  Naturally 
the  German  Emperor  feels  very  exultant 
over  his  recent  victory. 
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THE  TWO  HERD  BOYS. 

HEN  I  was  in  Germany,  sever- 
al years  ago,  I  spent  a  few 
weeks  of  the  summer-time  in 
a  small  town  among  the  Thur- 
ingian  mountains.  The  peo- 
ple there  are  mostly  poor,  and 
very  laborious;  yet  all  their  labor  barely 
produces  enough  to  keep  them  from 
want. 

Behind  the  town  where  I  lived,  there 
was  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  crowned  by 
the  walls  of  a  castle  built  by  one  of  the 
dukes  who  ruled  over  that  part  of  Saxony 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago.  Beyond 
this  ruin,  the  mountain  rose  more  gradual- 
ly, until  it  reached  the  highest  ridgt,  about 
three  miles  distant.  In  many  places  the 
forest  had  been  cut  away,  leaving  open 
tracts  where  the  sweet  mountain  grass 
grew    thick    and  1  strong,   and  where  there 


were  always  masses  of  heather,  harebells, 
foxgloves,  and  wild  pinks.  Every  morn- 
ing all  the  cattle  of  the  town  were  driven 
up  to  these  pastures,  each  animal  with  a 
bell  hanging  to  its  neck,  and  the  sound  of 
so  many  hundred  lells  tinkling  all  at  once 
made  a  chime  which  could  be  heard  at  a 
long  distance. 

One  of  my  favorite  walks,  was  to  mount 
to  the  ruined  castlt,  and  pass  beyond  it  to 
the  Howery  pasture  slopes,  from  which  I 
had  a  wide  view  of  the  level  country  to  the 
north  and  the  mountain  ridges  on  both 
sides.  One  day,  during  my  ramble,  I  came 
upon  two  smaller  herds  of  cattle,  each 
tended  by  a  single  boy.  They  were  near 
each  other,  but  not  on  the  same  pasture, 
for  there  was  a  deep  hollow,  or  dell,  be- 
tween. Nevertheless  they  could  plainly 
see  each  other,  and  even  talk  whenever 
they  liked,  by  shouting  a  little.  As  I  came 
out   of    the   thicket   upon   the  clearing,  on 
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one  side  of  the  hollow,  the  herd-boy  tend- 
ing the  cattle  nearest  to  me  was  sitting 
among  the  grass,  and  singing  with  all  his 
might.  His  back  was  towards  me,  but  I 
noticed  that  his  elbows  were  moving  very 
rapidly.  Curious  to  learn  what  he  was  do- 
ing, I  slipped  quietly  around  some  bushes 
to  a  point  where  I  could  see  him  distinctly, 
and  found  that  he  was  knitting  a  woolen 
stocking.  Presently  he  lifted  his  head, 
looked  across  to  the  opposite  pasture,  and 
cried  out,  "Hans!  the  cows!" 

I  looked  also,  and  saw  another  boy  of 
about  the  same  age  start  up  and  run  after 
his  cattle,  the  last  one  of  which  was  enter- 
ing the  forests.  Then  the  boy  near  me 
gave  a  glance  at  his  own  cattle,  which  were 
quietly  grazing  on  the  slope,  a  little  below 
him,  and  went  on  with  his  knitting.  As  I 
approached,  he  heard  my  steps  and  turned 
towards  me,  a  little  startled  at  first;  but 
he  was  probably  accustomed  to  seeing 
strangers,  for  I  soon  prevailed  upon  him 
to  tell  me  his  name  and  age.  He  was 
called  Otto,  and  was  twelve  years  old;  his 
father  was  a  wood- cutter,  and  jhis  mother 
spun  and  bleached  linen. 

"And  how  much,"  I  asked  him,  "do 
you  get  for  taking  care  of  the  cattle?" 

"I  am  to  have  five  thalers,"  (about  four 
dollars),  he  answered,  "for  the  whole  sum- 
mer; but  it  doesn't  go  to  me — it's  for 
father.  But  then  I  make  a  good  many 
groschen  by  knitting,  and  that's  for  my 
winter  clothes.  Last  year  I  could  buy  a 
coat,  and  this  year  I  want  to  get  enough 
for  trousers  and  new  shoes.  Since  the  cat- 
tle know  me  so  well,  I  have  only  to  talk 
and  they  mind  me;  and  that,  you  see, 
gives  me  plenty  of  time  to  knit.'' 

"I  see,"  I  said;  "it's  a  very  good  ar- 
rangement. I  suppose  the  cattle  over  on 
the  other  pasture  don't  know  their  boy? 
He  has  not  got  them  all  out  of  the  woods 
yet." 

"Yes,  they  know  him,"  said  Otto,  "and 
that's  the  reason  they  slip  away.       But  the 


cattle  mind  some  persons  better  than  others; 
I've  seen  that  much." 

Here  he  stopped  talking,  and  com- 
menced knitting  again.  I  watched  him 
awhile,  as  he  rapidly  and  evenly  rattled  off 
the  stitches.  He  evidently  wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  his  time.  Then  I  again  looked 
across  the  hollow,  where  Hans — the  other 
boy — had  at  last  collected  his  cows.  He 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  flinging  stones 
down  the  deep  slope.  When  he  had  no 
more,  he  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  whistled  loudly,  to  draw  Otto's  atten- 
tion; but  the  latter  pretended  not  to  hear. 
Then  I  left  them. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  up  to  the 
pasture  again,  and  came,  by  chance,  to  the 
head  of  the  little  dell  dividing  the  two 
herds.  There  was  a  pleasant  view  from  the 
spot,  and  I  seated  myself  in  the  shade,  to 
rest  and  enjoy  it.  The  first  object  which 
attracted  my  attention  was  Otto,  knitting 
as  usual,  beside  his  herd  of  cows.  Then  I 
turned  to  the  other  side  to  discover  what 
Hans  was  doing.  His  cattle,  this  time, 
were  not  straying;  but  neither  did  he  ap- 
pear to  be  minding  them  in  the  least.  He 
was  walking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  mountain  side,  with  his  eyes  fixed  up- 
on the  ground.  Sometimes,  where  the  top 
of  a  rock  projected  from  the  soil,  he  would 
lean  over  it,  and  look  along  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
measure'its  size;  then  he  would  walk  on, 
pull  a  blue  flower,  and  then  a  yellow  one, 
look  at  them  sharply,  and  throw  them 
away.  "What  is  he  after?''  I  said  to  my- 
self. "Has  he  lost  something,  and  trying 
to  find  it?  or  are  his  thoughts  so  busy  with 
something  else  that  he  doesn't  really  know 
what  he  is  about?" 

I  watched  him  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  seemed  to  get 
tired,  for  he  gave  up  looking  about  and  sat 
down  in  the  grass.  The  cattle  were  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  his  ways,  and  they 
immediately  began  to   move   towards  the 
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forest,  and  would  soon  have  wandered 
away,  if  I  had  not  headed  them  off  and 
driven  them  back.  Then  I  followed  them, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Hans,  who  had 
been  aroused  by  the  noise  of  their  bell^,  as 
they  ran  from  me. 

"You  don't  keep  very  good  watch,  my 
boy!"  I  said. 

Ashe  made  no  answer,  I  asked,  "Have 
you  lost  anything?" 

"No,"  he  then  said. 

'"What  have  you  been  hunting  so  long?' 

He  looked  confused,  turned  away  his 
head,  and  muttered,  "Nothing." 

This  made  me  sure  he  had  been  hunting 
sonething,  and  felt  a  little  curiosity  to 
know  what  it  was.  But  although  I  asked 
him  again,  and  offered  to  help  him  hunt 
for  it,  he  would  tell  me  nothing.  He  had 
a  restless  and  rather  [unhappy  look,  quite 
different  from  the  bright,  cheerful  eyes  and 
pleasant  countenance  of  Otto. 

His  father,  he  said,  worked  in  a  mill 
below  the  town,  and  got  good  wages;  so 
he  was  allowed  half  the  pay  for  tending 
the  cattle  during  the  summer. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  money?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  I'll  soon  spend  it,"  he  said.  "I 
could  spend  a  hundred  times  that  much, 
if  I  had  it." 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed.  "No  doubt  it's 
all  the  better  that  you  haven't  i:-" 

He  did  not  seem  to  like  this  remark, and 
was  afterwards  disinclined  to  talk;  so  I 
left  him  and  went  over  to  Otto,  who  was 
as  busy  and  cheerful  as  ever. 

"Otto,"  said  I,  "do  you  know  what  Hans 
is  hunting  all  over  the  pasture?"  Has  he 
lost  anything?" 

"No,"  Otto  answered,  "he  has  not  lost 
anything,  and  I  don't  believe  he  will  find 
anything,  either.  Because,  even  if  it  is 
all  true,  they  say  you  never  come  across  it 
when  you  look  for  it,  but  it  just  shows  it- 
self all  at  once,  when  you're  not  expect- 
ing." 


"What  is  it,  then?"  I  asked. 

Otto  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate.  He  appeared  also  to 
be  a  little  surprised;  .but  probably  he  re- 
flected that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  everything,  for  he 
finally  asked,  "Don't  you  know,  sir,  what 
the  shepherd  found  somewhere  about  here, 
a  great  many  hundred  years  ago?" 

"No,"  I  answered. 

"Not  the  key-flower?" 

Then  I  did  know  what  he  meant,  and 
understood  the  whole  matter  in  a  moment. 
But  I  wanted  to  know  what  Otto  had  heard 
of  the  story,  and  therefore  said  to  him,  "I 
wish  you  would  tell  me." 

"Well,"  he  began,  "some  say  it  was 
true,  and  some  that  it  wasn't.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  a  lone,  long  while  ago,  afid  there's 
no  telling  how  much  to  believe.  My  grand- 
mother told  me;  but  then  she  didn't 
know  the  man;  she  only  heard  about  him 
from  her  grandmother.  He  was  a  shep- 
herd, and  used  to  tend  his  sheep  on  the 
mountains — or  may  be  it  was  cows,  I'm 
not  sure — in  some  place  where  there  were 
a  great  many  kobolds  and  fairies.  And  so 
it  went  on  from  year  to  year.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  but  very  cheerful,  and  always 
singing  and  making  merry;  but  sometimes 
he  would  wish  to  have  a  little  more  money, 
so  that  he  need  not  be  obliged  to  go  up  to 
the  pastures  in  the  cold,  foggy  weather. 
That  wasn't  much  wonder,  sir,  for  it's  cold 
enough  up  here,  some  days. 

"It  was  in  summer,  and  the  flowers 
were  all  in  bloom,  and  he  was  walking 
along  after  his  sheep,  when  all  at  once  he 
saw  a  wonderful  sky-blue  flower  of  a  kind 
he  had  never  seen  before  in  all  his  life. 
Some  people  say  it  was  sky-blue,  and  some 
that  it  was  golden-yellow;  I  don't  know 
which  is  right.  Well,  however  it  was. 
there  was  the  wonderful  flower,  as  large  as 
your  hand,  growing  in  the  grass.  The 
shepherd  stooped  down  and  broke  the 
stem;   but    just    as  he   was  lifting  up  the 
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flower  to  examine  it,  he  saw  that  there 
was  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Now  he  had  been  over  the  ground  a  hun- 
dred times  before,  and  had  never  seen  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Yet  it  was  a  real  door, 
and  it  was  open,  and  there  was  a  passage  ' 
into  the  earth.  He  looked  into  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  plucked  up  heart 
and  in  he  went.  After  forty  or  fifty  steps, 
he  found  himself  in  a  large  hall,  full  of 
chests  of  gold  and  diamonds.  There  was 
an  old  kobold,  with  a  white  beard,  sitting 
in  a  chair  beside  a  large  table  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hall.  The  shepherd  was  at  first 
frightened,  but  the  kobold  looked  at  him 
\/ith  a  friendly  face,  and  said,  'Take  what 
you  want,  but  don't  forget  the  best.' 

"So  the  shepherd  laid  the  flower  on  the 
table,  and  went  to  work  and  filled  his 
pockets  with  the  gold  and  diamonds. 
When  he  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry, 
the  kobold  said  again,  'Don't  forget  the 
best!'  'That  I  won't,'  the  shepherd  thought 
to  himself,  and  took  more  gold  and  the 
biggest  diamonds  he  could  find,  and  filled 
his  hat,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  stagger 
under  the  load.  He  was  leaving  the  hall, 
when  the  kobold  cried  out,  'Don't  forget 
the  best!'  But  he  couldn't  carry  any  more, 
and  went  on,  never  minding.  When  he 
reached  the  door  in  the  mountain  side,  he 
heard  the  voice  again,  for  the  last  time, 
'Don't  forget  the  best!' 

"The  next  minute  he  was  out  on  the 
pasture.  When  he  looked  around,  the 
door  had  disappeared;  his  pockets  and  hat 
grew  light  all  at  once,  and  instead  of  gold 
and  diamonds  he  found  nothing  but  dry 
leaves  and  pebble.  He  was  as  poor  as  ever, 
and  all  because  he  had  forgotten  the  best. 
Now,  sir,  do  you  know  what  the  best  was? 
Why,  it  was  the  flower,  which  he  had  left 
on  the  table  in  the  kobold's  hall.  That 
was  the  key-flower.  When  you  find  it  and 
pull  it,  the  door  is  open  to  all  the  treasures 
under  ground.  If  the  shepherd  had  kept 
it,    the   gold    and   diamonds   would   have 


stayed  so;  and,  besides,  the  door  would 
have  been  always  opened  to  him,  and  he 
could  have  helped  himself  whenever  he 
wanted." 

Otto  had  told  the  story  very  correctly, 
just  as  I  had  heard  it  told  by  some  of  the 
people  before.  "Did  you  ever  look  for  the 
key-flower?"  I  asked  him. 

He  grew  a  little  red  in  the  face,  then 
laughed,  and  answered:  "Oh,  that  was  the 
first  summer  I  tended  the  cattle,  and  I 
soon  got  tired  of  it.  But  I  guess  the 
flower  doesn't  grow  any  more,  now." 

"How  long  has  Hans  been  looking  for 
it?" 

"He  looks  every  day,"  said  Otto,  "when 
he  gets  tired  of  doing  nothing.  But  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  thinking  about 
it  all  the  time,  or  he'd  look  after  his  cattle 
better  than  he  does." 

As  I  walked  down  the  mountain  that  af- 
ternoon I  thought  a  great  deal  about  these 
two  herd-boys  and  the  story  of  the  key- 
flower.  Up  to  this  time  the  story  had  only 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  curious  and  beautiful 
fairy  tale;  but  now  I  beean  to  think  it 
might  mean  something  more.  Here  was 
Hans  neglecting  his  cows,  and  making 
himself  restless  and  unhappy,  in  the  hope 
of  some  day  of  finding  the  kej'- flower; 
while  Otto,  who  remembered  that  it  can't 
be  found  by  hunting  for  it,  was  attentive 
to  his  task,  always  earning  a  little,  and  al- 
ways contented. 

Therefore,  the  next  time  I  walked  up  the 
pasture,  I  went  straight  to  Hans.  "Have 
you  found  the  key-flower  yet?"  I  asked. 

There  was  a  curious  expression  upon  his 
face.  He  appeared  to  be  partly  ashamed 
of  what  he  must  now  and  then  have  sus- 
pected to  be  a  folly,  and  partly  anxious  to 
know  if  1  could  tell  him  where  the  flower 
grew. 

"See  here,  Hans,"  said  I,  seating  my- 
self upon  a  rock.  "Don't  you  know  that 
those  who  hunt  for  it  never  find  it.  Of 
course   you   have  not   found   it,    and  you 
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never  will,  in  this  way.  But  even  if  you 
should,  you  are  so  anxious  for  the  gold  and 
diamonds  that  you  would  be  sure  to  forget 
the  best,  just  as  the  shepherd  did,  and 
would  find  nothing  but  leaves  and  pebbles 
in  your  pockets." 

"Oh,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  "that's  just 
what  I  wouldn't  do." 

"Why,  don't  you  forget  your  work  every 
day?''  I  asked.  "You  are  forgetting  the 
best  all  the  time — I  mean  the  best  that  you 
have  at  present.  Now,  I  believe  thpre  is 
a  key-flower  growing  on  these  very  moun- 
tains; and,  what  is  more,  Otto  has  found 
it." 

He  looked'at  me  in  astonishment. 

"Don't  you  see,"  I  continued,  "how 
happy  and  contented  he  is  all  the  day 
long?  He  does  not  work  as  hard  at  his 
knitting  as  you  do  in  hunting  for  the  flower; 
and  although  you  get  half  your  summer's 
wages,  and  he  nothing,  he  will  be  richer 
than  you  in  the  fall.  He  will  have  a  small 
piece  of  gold,  and  it  won't  change  into  a 
leaf.  Besides,  when  a  boy  is  contented 
and  happy  he  has  gold  and  diamonds. 
Would  you  rather  be  rich  and  miserable, 
or  poor  and  happy?" 

This  was  a  subject  upon  which  Hans  had 
evidently  not  reflected.  He  looked  puzzled. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  think  that  money 
embraced  everything  else  that  was  desir- 
able, that  he  could  not  imagine  it  possible 
for  a  rich  man  to  be  miserable.  But  I  told 
him  of  some  rich  men  whom  I  knew,  and 
of  others  of  whom  I  had  heard,  and  at  last 
bade  him  think  of  the  prosperous  brewer  in 
the  town  below,  who  had  so  much  trouble 
in  his  family,  and  who  walked  the  streets 
with  his  head  hanging  down. 

I  saw  that  Hans  was  not  a  bad  boy;  he 
was  simply  restless,  impatient,  and  per- 
haps a  little  inclined  to  envy  those  in  bet- 
ter circumstances.  This  lonely  life  on  the 
mountains  was  not  good  for  a  boy  of  his 
nature,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  didicult 
for  him  to  change  his    habits  of  thinking 


and  wishing.  But,  after  a  long  talk,  he 
promised  me  he  would  try,  and  that  was 
as  much  as  I  expected. 

Now,  you  may  want  to  know  whether  he 
did  try;  and  I  am  sorry  that  [  cannot  tell 
you.  I  left  the  place  soon  afterwards,  and 
have  never  been  there  since.  Let  us  all 
hope,  however,  that  he  found  the  real  key- 
flower. 

Bayard  Taylor. 


JUST  A  WEE  PRAYER. 

A  POOR  little  waif  of  a  boy,  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  greatly  exhausted  by  long- 
standing disease,  was  brought  to  the  oper- 
ating room  or  theatre  of  the  Royal  Infirm- 
ary in  Glasgow  to  undergo  an  operation. 

His  condition,  however,  was  so  low  that 
there  was  some  fear  not  only  that  this 
operation  might  not  be  successful,  but 
that  during,  or  immediately  following  it, 
the  boy's  strength  might  give  in  and  his 
spirit  pass  away. 

After  reaching  the  operating  theatre,  and 
while  the  operating  table  was  being  got 
ready,  the  little  fellow  was  seated  on  a 
cushioned  seat,  and  looking  up  towards 
some  students  who  were  there  to  witness 
the  operation,  with  a  pitiful,  tremulous 
voice,  he  asked: 

"Will  one  of  you  gentlemen  put  up  a 
wee  prayer  for  a  wee  hoy?  I  am  in  great 
trouble  and  distress.  Just  a  wee  prayer  to 
.Jesus  for  me  in  my  sore  trouble." 

The  surgeon,  patting  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  as  he  heard 
no  prayer,  and  saw,  probably,  only  a  pity- 
ing smile  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, he  turned  his  head  away  and  in 
childish  tones  and'.words,  which  were  heard 
by  those  around  him,  he  asked  Jesus,  his 
Friend,  "the  Friend  of  wee  boys  who  love 
Him,"  to  be  with  him — to  have  mercy  cm 
him  in  his  distress. 

And  while  the  young   doctor   was  put- 
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ting  the  boy  under  chloroform,  so  that  he 
might  feel  no  pain  under  the  operation, 
the  voice  of  the  boy,  as  long  as  he  was 
conscious,  was  still  heard  ia  words  of 
prayer.  The  surgeon,  as  he  stood  by  the 
table  on  which  the  boy  lay,  knowing  that 
he  had. to  perform  an  operation  requiring 
much  coolness  and  calmness  and  delicacy 
of  touch,  felt  just  a  little  overcome.  There 
was  a  lump  in  his  throat  which  rather  dis- 
turbed him.  Soon,  however,  he  heard  the 
words  from  the  assistant,  who  was  admin- 
istering the  chloroform: 

''Doctor,  the  boy  is  ready!''  And,  taking 
the  knife  in  his  hand,  lump  or  ud  lump, 
had  to  begin  the  operation. 

Soon  the  surgeon  was  conscious  that  the 
prayer  the  boy  had  offered  up  for  himself 
included  in  its  answer  the  necessary  cool- 
ness of  head  and  delicacy  of  touch  for  the 
surgeon,  for  they  came  as  they  were 
needed,  and  the  operation  was  completed 
with  more  than  usual  ease  and  success. 

On  the  following  'morning  the  surgeon 
going  round  the  ward,  came  to  the  bed  on" 
which  the  little  boy  lay,  saw  from  the 
placid,  comfortable  look  on  his  face  that 
his  sufferings  had  been  relieved,  and  that 
all  was  well  with  him.  Taking  the  little, 
wasted  hand,  which  seemed  no  larger 
than  that  of  a  doll,  the  surgeon  whispered 
in  his  ear — "The  good  Jesus  heard  your 
prayer  yesterday." 

A  bright,  happy,  confident  smile  lit  up 
the  boy's  face,  and  with  a  feeble,  yet 
distinct  pressure  of  the  little  hand,  he 
looked  up  into  the  doctor's  face  and 
said: 

"I  knew  he  wud;"  and  then  he  whisp- 
ered (apparently  thinking  the  doctor  re- 
quired some  reward  for  his  care  and 
trouble)  in  a  plaintive  voice — "But  I  ha'e 
naething  to  gi'e  you."  And  then  a  bright 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  and  with  a 
little  cheer  in  his  tone,  he  added — "I  will 
ust  pray  to  Jesus  for  you,  doctor." 
The   surgeon    before    leaving  the   ward 


asked  the  boy  where  he  came  from,  and 
where  he  had  learned  to  know  so  much 
about  Jesus  and  to  love  Him  so  dearly? 

He  answered,  "I  came  frae  B .' 

"And  were  you  in  Sunday  School  there?" 

"Oh,  ves." 

Is  this  not  an  encouragement  to  Sunday 
School  teachers  to  go  on  with   their  work! 

Rose  Berry. 


ANIMALS  AND  HUMAN  SPEECH. 

Animals  have  much  more  capacity  t& 
understand  human  speech  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  Hindoos  invariably  talk  to 
their  elephants,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
much  the  latter  comprehend.  The  Araba 
govern  their  camels  with  a  few  cries,  and 
my  associates  in  the  Africtin  desert  were 
always  amused  whenever  I  addressed  a  re- 
mark to  the  big  dromedary  who  was  my 
property  for  two  months;  yet  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  beast  evidently  knew  the 
meaning  of  a  number  of  simple  sentences. 
Some  years  ago,  seeing  the  hippopotamus 
in  Barnum's  museum  looking  very  stolid 
and  dejected,  I  spoke  to  him  in  English, 
but  he  did  not  even  open  his  eyes.  Then 
I  went  to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  cage 
and  said  in  Arabic,  "I  know  you;  you  come 
here  to  me."  He  instantly  turned  his  head 
toward  me;  I  repeated  the  words,  and 
thereupon  he  came  to  the  corner  where  I 
was  standing,  pressed  his  huge,  ungainly 
head  against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and 
looked  in  my  face  with  a  touch  of  delight 
while  I  stroked  his  muzzle.  I  have  two  or 
three  times  found  a  lion  who  recognized 
the  same  language  and  the  expression  of 
his  eyes  for  an  instant  seemed  positively 
human. 

Our  Four-Footed  Friends. 


THE  REASONING  POWER  OF  A  DOG. 

Mr.    George  D.  Cline,  editor  of  The 
Irue    Republican,     Hudson,    Wisconsin, 
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pends  us  the  following  account  of  his  dog 
— an  Irish  pointer: 

"When  he  was  introduced  into  our  home 
he  soon  singled  out  the  mistress,  and  when 
his  dinner  was  delayed  would  take  his  dish 
to  her  and  hold  it  out  to  be  filled.  He 
soon  became  a  regular  customer  at  our 
meat  market,  taking  the  money  in  an  en- 
velope and  bringing  back  the  meat,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  open  the  package.  If 
we  gave  him  an  envelope  with  no  money 
in  it  he  would  drop  it  instantly. 

"Every  day  when  about  to  leave  the  office 
he  would  bring  my  hat  and  rubbers,  and 
one  day  when  I  went  out  without  them,  he 
immediately  ran  and  brought  them  to  me. 
He  had  never  been  taught  to  do  any  of 
these  things,  but  did  them  from  his  own 
intuition." 


WHENCE  CAME  THE  BIRDS? 

AN    INDIAN    LEGEND. 

An  Indian  story  that  has  been  handed 
down,  and  is  still  believed  by  many  Indian 
tribes,  is  one  about  the  transformation  of 
leaves  into  birds.  Long  years  ago,  when 
the  world  was  young,  the  Great  Spirit  went 
about  the  earth  making  it  beautiful. 
Wherever  his  feet  touched  the  ground 
lovely  trees  and  flowers  sprang  up.  All 
summer  the  trees  wore  their  short,  green 
dresses.  The  leaves  were  very  happy  and 
they  sang  their  sweet  songs  to  the  breeze 
as  it  passed  them.  One  day  the  wind 
told  them  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
they  would  hnve  to  fall  from  the  trees  and 
die.  This  made  the  leaves  feel  very  sad, 
but  they  tried  to  be  bright  and  do  the 
best  they  could  so  as  not  to  make  the 
mother  trees  unhappy.  But  at  last  the 
time  came  and  they  let  go  of  the  twigs 
and  branches  and  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
They  lay  perfectly  quiet,  not  able  to  move 
except  as  the  wind  would  lift  them. 

The  Great  Spirit  saw  them,  and  thought 


they  were  so  lovely  that  He  did  not  want 
to  see  them  die,  but  live  and  be  beautiful 
forever,  so  He  gave  to  each  bright  leaf  a 
pair  of  wings  and  power  to  fly.  Then  he 
called  them  his  "birds."  From  the  red 
and  brown  leaves  of  the  oak  came  the 
robins  and  yellow  birds  from  the  yellow 
willow  leaves,  and  from  bright  maple 
leaves  he  made  the  red  birds.  That  is  whj' 
the  birds  love  the  trees  and  always  go  tO' 
them  to  build  their  nests,  and  look  for  food 
and  shade. 


A  CHINESE  DOG  STORY. 

A  Chinaman  had  three  dogs.  When  he 
came  home  one  evening  he  found  them 
asleep  on  his  couch  of  teakwood  and  mar- 
ble. He  wliipped  the  dogs  and  drove  them^ 
forth. 

The  next  night  when  the  man  came 
home  the  dogs  were  lying  on  the  floor,  but 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  couch  and  found 
it  warm  from  their  bodies.  Therefore  he 
whipped  the  dogs  again.  The  third  night, 
returning  home  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
he  found  the  dogs  sitting  before  the  couch 
blowing  on  it  to  cool  it! 


PROVERBS. 

If   I  were  a  cobljler,  it  would  be  my  pride 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be; 
If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 

Should  mend  an  old  kettle  like  me. 

Old  Sovg. 

People  do  not  lack  strength;  they  lack 
will. —  Victor  Hugo. 

Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not  squan- 
der time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made 
of. — Franklin. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be 
old  in  hours,  if  he  have  lost  no  time. — 
Bacon. 
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PANIC   AHEAD. 

HOSE  who  have  witnessed  the 
excite iient  in  mining  stocks 
of  Utah  and  Nevada  in  recent 
months  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  thought  that 
the  spirit  of  frenzy  is  leading 
many  of  our  people  into  the  whirl  of  wild 
speculations  with  their  ultimate  hardships. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  precious  metals  lead  to  the  so- 
called  mining  booms.  After  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Alaska  came  Utie  mining  boom 
of  1900  and  its  disasters  to  those  who  are 
now  trying  to  find  the  mines  represented 
by  the  beautifully  engraved  stock  certifi- 
cates. The  mining  boom  of  that  period 
had  its  center  more  particularly  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  discovery  of  gold  and 
other  precious  metals  in  Nevada  of  late 
years  has  set  in  circulation  inflated  ideas 


of  the  fabulous  wealth  which  a  few  mines 
there  are  producing,  and  this  wealth  is 
often  so  exaggerated  as  to  make  the  stories 
of  Bullfrog  and  Toropah  read  like  fairy 
tales. 

Mining  is  a  legitimate  industry  and  when 
it  is  carried  on  in  an  honest  and  business 
like  manner  it  is  worthy  the  pursuit  of 
those  who  intelligently  and  honestly  engage 
in  the  industry.  It  is  not  the  honest  me- 
thods of  mining  that  this  article  is  intended 
to  discourage.  It  is  speculation  in  mining 
stocks  chiefly  by  men  who  have  never  seen 
a  mine  or  who  have  at  most  paid  one  a 
superficial  notice  as  they  passed  it  by.  The 
rich  and  unexpected  finds  in  mining  and 
the  fabulous  products  of  a  few  great  ore 
producers  are  used  to  deceive  an  un- 
sophisticated public  Now  that  the  mines 
of  Nevada  are  next  door  neighbor  and  some 
few  Utah  mines  have  made  unexpected 
strides  in  the  output  of  valuable  ores,  it  is 
said  that  thousands  of  people  in  Utah  are 
losing  their  heads  in  the  present  mining 
excitement  which  is  certain  to  bring  dis- 
appointment and  distress  in  years  to  come. 

A  careful  inquiry  among  a  number  of 
mining  speculators  revealed  the  fact  that 
only  one  in  ten  of  the  mines  now  hawked 
on  the  streets  and  offered  on  the  mining 
exchanges  is  producing  paying  ore  or  pay- 
ing dividends. 

Many  of  these  mines  are  simply  holes  in 
the  ground  and  their  promoters  are  ex- 
plaining why  the  hole  if  the  digging  is 
kept  up  must  lead  to  a  body  of  ore.  In- 
vestigations have  shown  that  some  of  the 
mines  incorporated  and  put  onto  the  mar- 
ket have  not  even  an  existence,  that  is, 
not  even  a  hole  in  the  ground.  One  of  the 
means  by  which  people  are  deceived  is  the 
assurance  that  the  mine  whose  stock  is  of- 
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fered  for  sale  is  in  close  proximity  to  some 
good  reliable  paying  mine,  or  at  least  along 
the  same  ledge  of  country  to  which  the 
good  mine  belongs. 

A  man  the  other  day  made  $900  in  the 
purchase  ot  some  mining  stock.  That 
amount  was  a  good  return  for  one  day's 
work.  Such  a  paying  business  naturally 
enthused  the  man.  How  did  he  make  the 
money?  The  method  was  this:  A  mine 
promoter,  or  a  mining  stock  jobber,  sold 
him  mining  stock  for  60  cents  a  share  for 
which  he  paid  the  money.  Now  the  job- 
ber had  more  of  the  same  rftock  to  sell 
which,  however,  he  was  not  putting  on  the 
market  at  that  time.  This  jobber  made 
arrangements  with  a  friend  to  ask  the  man 
who  had  bought  the  stock  at  60  cents  if  he 
would  take  70  cents  for  it.  That  question 
was  enough,  the  man's  enthusiasm  was 
profoundly  stirred.  Of  course  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  70  cents.  If  it  had  gone  up 
10  cents,  say  in  one  day  or  two  days,  it 
was  easy  to  calculate  how  high  it  would 
go  in  ten  or  twenty  days.  He  declined  the 
offer.  It  was  not  really  an  offer,  and  the 
man  who  asked  him  if  he  would  take  70 
cents  had  no  idea  of  making  a  purchase  at 
that  figure.  That  was  not  his  business. 
The  whole  scheme  wai  planned  to  induce 
the  purchaser  to  take  more  stock;  or  so  ex- 
cite him  that  he  would  encourage  as  many 
of  his  friends  as  he  could  to  come  in  with 
him  on  the  ground  floor.  He  had  bought 
nine  thousand  shares.  He  was  asked  if  he 
would  take  10  cents  a  share  for  his  bargain. 
Therefore,  he  had  made  $900  in  one  deal. 
Such  a  method  of  computing  gains  on  the 
mining  exchange  is  just  about  as  rational 
as  many  men  can  be  who  are  now  laying 
the  foundation  for  their  financial  ruin  in 
the  present  mining  boom. 

The  necessity  for  this  warning  to  those 
who  are  losing  their  heads  in  mining  spec- 
ulation is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
men  are  already  mortgaging  their  homes 
that  they  may  get  rich  (juick  by  investing 


the  money  obtained  on  these  mortgages  in 
mining  stock.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  drawn  from  the  savings 
banks  of  the  United  States  within  the  last 
year  to  invest  in  mines.  The  folly  of  these 
wild  speculations  becomes  very  serious 
however  when  men  thus  recklessly  threaten 
their  families  with  distress  by  parting  with 
their  homes.  Wives  if  prudent  will  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  sign  away  their  homes  in 
these  times  of  wild  excitement  over  mines. 
A  woman  is  as  much  justified  in  refusing 
compliance  with  a  husband's  request  when 
she  sees  him  insanely  intoxicated  over 
mining  as  she  would  be  to  encourage  his 
intoxication  by  placing  money  within  his 
reach  to  buy  strong  drink  when  she  knows 
he  is  addicted  to  it. 

From  present  indications  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  mining  boom  that  began  in 
1906  will  continue  perhaps  throughout  a 
good  part  of  1907  if  not  throughout  the 
entire  year.  It  all  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  of  any  value,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  wreck  of  the  present  boom  will  be 
the  most  disastrous  of  any  in  the  mining 
history  of  our  country.  In  that  wreck  will 
be  found  the  savings  of  years  and  the 
homes  of  many  people.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  who  are  engaged  in  these  wildcat 
speculations  are  most  solemnly  warned 
against  coming  disa?ters.  Men  who  know 
nothing  about  mining,  who  have  no  other 
interest  in  it  than  speculation  in  its  stocks 
will  be  happier  and  more  prosperous  if 
they  abandon  once  for  all  every  such  spec- 
ulation. The  get-rich-quick  craze  of  the  age 
is  fastening  itself  upon  the  brains  of  many  of 
our  people.  They  are  warned  against  such 
a  spirit.  Its  intoxication  and  the  methods 
by  which  the  boom  is  carried  on  are  as  a 
rule  point  blank  gambling. 

A  NEW  WORD  SHOULD  BE  COINED. 

ON.fuly  18,  1901,  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature appropriated  lor   the  construction  of 
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a  capitol  building  at  Harrisburg  the  sum 
of  $4,000,000.  The  committee  on  con- 
struction was  appointed  and  later  one  on 
furnishing  and  decoration.  The  cost  of 
the  building  under  the  supervision  of  the 
building  committee  was  $3,970,000.  This 
left  only  $30,000  for  furniture  and  decora- 
tion, a  sum  evidently  not  sufficient.  It 
now  appears  that  $8,601,922  was  expended 
by  the  second  committee  for  furnishing 
and  decorating  the  capitol.  From  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  governor,  ol  this  amount 
$7,725,855  went  for  decorations  alone. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  decora- 
tion without  furniture  was  approximately 
$11,685,355. 

From  these  figures,  people  may  well 
imagine  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  state 
house  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones; 
but  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury  says 
that  the  ceiling  of  his  private  office  could 
be  duplicated  for  $550.  It  has  cost  the 
state  $5,500;  further,  that  the  wainscoting 
of  his  room  cost  $15,500  and  that  no  one 
by  stretching  his  conscience  could  ask  more 
than  $1,800.  From  these  comparisons  the 
declaration  is  made  that  the  state  capi- 
tol has  cost  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
$5,000,000  more  than  its  actual  cost.  The 
word  graft  in  such  a  case  is  hardly  sug- 
gestive.    A  new  word  should  be  coined. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

Question: — Should  regular  card  playing 
be  countenanced  in  Latter-day  Saint 
homes,  or  should  officers  of  the  ward,  or 
brethren  holding  the  Priesthood, play  cards 
in  other  than  Latter-day  Saint  homes?  In 
establishing  and  equipping  amusement 
halls  by  the  presiding  authority  of  the 
ward,  should  pool  tables,  billiard  tables, 
bowling  alleys  form  part  of  the  equipment? 
If  any  of  them,  which? 

Answer: — The  man  who  asks  thig  ques- 
tion must   have    been  reading  something 


about  the  effort  of  Bishop  Potter  of  Netv 
York  to  establish  a  model  saloon.  The 
question  is  here  submitted  not  because  it 
is  believed  that  any  Latter  day  Saint  in  his 
sane  mo  merits  needs  an  answer, but  because 
it  affords  a  text,  and  the  time  seems  op- 
portune to  say  a  few  words  on  an  import- 
ant subject. 

In  some  of  our  ward  houses  and  stake 
tabernacles,  provisions  have  been  made  for 
social  entertainments,  the  idea  being  that 
those  legitimate  amusements  which  belong 
to  the  life  of  the  people  might  be  freest 
from  excesses  and  from  those  temptations 
that  are  sometimes  kindred  to  the  social 
pleasures  of  life.  However,  in  recognizing 
these  amusements,  the  idea  should  not 
prevail  that  they  are  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  worship  that  belongs  to  the  honse 
of  God. 

As  a  rule,  it  would  be  very  much  better 
it  the  people  would  erect  separate  places 
for  amusements,  so  that  the  spirit  of  a 
pleasure-loving  age  and  our  modern  ideas 
of  social  enjoyment  might  not  be  con- 
founded with  our  religious  devotions.  The 
house  of  God  should  of  itself  impress  u[ion 
both  old  and  young  the  sanctity  of  its  mis- 
sion, and  its  presence  in  a  community 
should  always  be  a  solemn  warning  against 
evil  doing  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  wor- 
ship God.  The  ideas  and  feelings  that  be- 
long to  our  religious  devotions,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  should  not  be  in  any  way 
confused  by  the  ordinary  ^pleasures  of  so- 
ciety. The  place  of  worship  should  be  to 
the  people  of  the  community  a  symbol  of 
a  godly  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whenever 
they  look  upon  it,  it  should  be  with  sober 
reflections  and  with  the  most  solemn  ad- 
monitions to  themselves.  The  feelings  for 
our  places  of  worship  if  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  hilarity  and  social  pastimes  will  be 
very  greatly  weakened  and  much  confused. 
It  would  be  better  if  our  meeting  houses 
stood  for  one  idea,  for  one  principle — that 
of  worship. 
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It  is  true  that  in  many  instances  it  is  a 
matter  of  economy  perhaps  to  convert  the 
basement  of  the  meeting  house  into  a 
place  of  amusement  where  dances,  ward 
gatherings,  and  other  social  pastimes  are 
held,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  prac- 
tices should  be  encouraged.  As  for  econo- 
my, nothing  is  of  value  which  lessens  the 
reverence  in  which  our  places  of  worship 
should  be  held  by  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  very 
general  disposition  throughout  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  world  to  encourage 
attendance  in  their  churches  by  the  estab- 
lishment in  them  of  social  pleasures  and 
public  amusements.  Such  practices  are  a 
result  of  an  eSort  to  rehabilitate  the 
churches  by  offering  premiums  on  pleasure 
and  social  enjoyments.  Such  premiums 
have  in  them  too  much  of  the  taint  of  com- 
mercialism; it  is  advertising  for  business. 

In  early  days  through  force  of  circum- 
stances created  by  the  necessities  we  were 
under  to  economize,  the  house  of  worship, 
the  schoolhouse,  and  the  amusement  hall 
were  all  one.  Now  that  we  are  blest  by 
the  more  abundant  opportunities  of  wealth, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
house  of  worship  entirely  distinct  from  all 


other  purposes.  Our  young  people  should 
not  grow  up  with  the  feeling?;  that  associ- 
ate the  ideas  of  worship  with  all  sorts  of 
amusement-  If  they  do,  their  reverence 
and  devotion  for  holy  things  will  become 
so  diluted  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  true 
religion. 

Card  playing  should  everywhere  be  dis- 
credited. The  pool  room  and  the  billiard  hall 
have  become  the  companions  of  the  bar 
room;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  billiard 
hall  and  the  pool  room  are  innocent  in 
themselves,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
their  evil  associations  make  them  unfit  for 
any  part  of  the  social  pastime  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  The  bowling  alley  is  a 
rendezvous  for  all  classes.  It  is  chiefly 
the  home  of  the  idler  and  the  sport.  Its 
associations  are  mixed  and  questionable, 
and  it  is  incomprehensible  that  one  could 
have  associated  even  in  his  thoughts  these 
places  with  the  house  of  worship.  The 
pool  room, the  billiard  table,  and  the  bowl- 
ing alley  are  not  only  unfit  to  be  associated 
with  places  of  worship,  but  they  should  not 
be  permitted  in  buildings  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  amusement  and  social  pastimes. 
They  should  be  kept  wholly  out  of  the  life 
of  our  young  people. 
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REVISION  or  THE   OUTLINES. 
Jesus  the  Christ. 

Lesson  X.  —  Honored  by   Strangers, 
Rejected  by  His  Own. 

I.  In  Samaria. 

1.  The  Samaritans. 

a.  A  mixed  people  (II  Kings  17: 
24-41). 

b.  Unfriendly  toward  the  Jews 
(John  4:  9;  compare  Acts  10 

28;  see  also  John  4.  20). 

c.  Regarded  favorably  by  Jesus 
(see  Luke  10:  30-37;  17: 11-19). 

2.  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman. 

a.  They  meet  at  Jacob's  well 
(John  4:  1-6;  compare  Gene- 
sis 33:  19;  48:  22;  Joshua  24: 
32). 

b.  She  is  convinced  that  He  is  a 
prophet  (John  4:  7-24). 

c.  Jesus  declares  Himself  the  Mes- 
sias  (verses  25,  26). 

d.  Her  testimony  (verses  28  30, 
39). 

3.  Jesus  accepted  by    the    Samari- 
tans. 

a.  Their  testimony;  they  accept 
Him  at  first  because  of  the  wo- 
man's testimony,  then  on  their 
own  convictions  (verses  39-42). 
Note  that  at  a  later  time 
other  Samaritans  receive  the 
Gospel  through  the  apostles 
(Acts  8:  2n;  9:  81;   15:  3). 

b.  His  sojourn  among  the  Sa- 
maritans (verse  40). 

II.  In  Galilee. 

1.  At  first  well    received    (John   4: 
43-45;  Luke  4:14,  15). 


a.  Fame  of  His  doings  at  Je- 
rusalem had  preceded  Him. 

b.  He  heals  the  nobleman's  son 
(John  4:  46-54). 

2.  Rejected  by  the  Nazarenes. 

a.  His  address  in  the  synagogue 
(Luke  4:16-19;  compare  Isa. 
61:  1).  Note  the  surprise  of 
the  people:  "Is  not  this  Jo- 
seph's son?''  (Luke  4:  22;  com- 
pare Matt.  13:  55;  Mark  6:  3; 
John  6:  42). 

b.  An  attempt  to  kill  Him  (Luke 
4:  28-30;  compare  John  7:  30; 
8:  59;  10:39). 

3.  Again  at    Capernaum   (Luke    4: 

31-34). 

a.  A  wicked  spirit  rebuked; 
the  evil  one's  testimony  of 
Christ  (verse  34;  compare  verse 
41;  8:  28;  Matt.  8:  28,  29; 
Mark  1:  34;  3:  11;  5:  6,  7). 

b.  A  miracle  in  the  household   of 
Peter  (Luke  4:   38,  39;  Matt 
8:  14,  15;  Mark  1:  30;  31). 

c.  Other  miracles  (Luke  4:  40-44; 
Matt.  8:  16;  Mark  1:  32). 

Lesson  XI. — Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

I.  The  Sabbath. 

1.  Prefigured  'in  the  account  of  the 
creation' (Gen.  2:  3). 

2.  Its  observance  commanded  (Exo. 
16:  22-30;  20:  8-11;  compare 
Lev.  19:  3;  Isa.  58:  13;  Jer.  17: 
21-27:  Ezek.  20:  12-24;  Neh.  13: 
15-22;  8:  9-12). 

3.  Penalty  for  Sabbath  desecration 
(Numb.  15:  32-36).  See  also 
for  comparison:  Sabbatic  year 
(Lev.  25:  3,  4:  compare  26:  34). 
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Jubilee  year.  (Lev.  2r>:  10-55). 
Note  that  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  the  Jews  were  subjected 
to  extreme  exactions  as  to  Sab- 
bath observance — the  result  of  a 
corrupted  priestly  domination. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  letter  of  arbi- 
trary rule. 

II.  Accusations  alleging   Sabbath  dese- 
cration. 

1.  Against  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  (John 

5:  1-47). 
a.  Based  on  a  case  of  healing  at 
the  pool  of  Bethesda:  the  man 
reproved  for  carrying  his  bed 
on  the  Sabbath;  persecution 
follows  Jesus;  He  is  accused  of 
Sabbath-breaking  and  blas- 
phemy; He  justifies  His  ac- 
tion and  cites  the  work  of  the 
Father. 

2.  Against  the  disciples. 

a.  For  rubbing  ears  of  grain  in 
their  hands. 

b.  Their  action  defended  by  Jesus 
who  cites  justification  in  cases 
of  emergency.  "The  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sab- 
bath" (Luke  6;  1-5;  compare 
Matt.  12:  1-8;  Mark  2:  23-18). 

II.  A  plot  to  convict  Jesus  of  Sabbath 
desecration. 

1.  The   Pharisees'  question  — "Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath?" 

2.  Christ's  question,  "Is  it  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  Sabbath?" 

IV.  Jesus  relieves  suffering  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

2.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand 
healed  (Luke  6:  6-11;  compare 
Matt.  12:  10-18;  Mark  8:  1-5). 
2.  An  infirm  woman  healed  (Luke 
13:  11-17).  Note  the  hypocriti- 
cal   protest    by  the  ruler  of   the 


synagogue,  and   the  Master's  fit- 
ting rebuke. 

3.  Man  healed  of  dropsy  'Luke  14: 
1-6). 

4.  A  man  healed  of  blindness  from 
birth  (John  9).  Note  the  accu- 
sation by  the  Pharisees;  the 
man's  simple  but  effective  an- 
swer; his  expulsion  by  the 
priests;  the  welcome  given  him 
by  Jesus. 

Lesson  XII. — His  Chosen  Twelve. 
I.  Preparatory  to  their  ordination. 

1.  The  night  spent  in  prayer  on  the 
mountain  (Luke  6:  12). 

2.  The  early  morning  call  (verse  13; 
see  also  Matt.  10:  2).  Note  the 
earlier  call  of  seven  of  the  Twelve 
(Matt.  4:  18-22;  Mark  1:  16-20; 
Luke  5:  1-11;  compare  John  1:  37- 
51). 

II.  They  are  ordained  (Mark  3:  14).  "He 
ordained  Twelve,"  Note  that  prior  to 
this  event  the  followers  of  Jesus  had 
been  called  disciples — a  term  applied 
generally  to  the  followers  of  any 
teacher.  See  mention  of  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  (John  1:  35,  37;  3: 
25;  compare  4:  1,  2).  After  ordina- 
tion these  chosen  twelve  are  specifi- 
cally ciilled  apostles  (Matt.  10:  1,  2: 
Luke  6:  13). 

III.  The  Twelve. 

1.  Peter  (consult  outline  of  Lesson  8, 
n,  2). 

a.  Originally  known  as  Simon. 

b.  His  occupation  that  of  a  fisher- 
man. 

c.  Important  incidents  in  his  life 
(John  1:  42;  Matt.  16:  18,  2S- 
30;  Mark  8:  29;  Luke  9:  20;  22: 
31;  see  further  John  13:  .36-38; 
and  Acts  throughout). 

2.  James. 

a.   Known  in  modern   writings   as 
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James  I  to  distinguish  him  from 
James  son  of  Alphaeus. 
b.  Occupation — a  fisherman. 

3.  John  (consult  Lesson  8,  II,  1). 

a.  Brother  of  James;  both  sons  of 
Zebedee. 

b.  Occupation — a  fisherman.  Note 
that  the  brothers  James  and 
John  were  named  by  Jesus 
'"Boanerges" — sons  of  thunder 
(Mark  3:  17).  Also  that  Peter, 
James  and  John  were  promi- 
nent among  the  Twelve  (Mark 
5:  37;  compare  Luke  8:  51; 
Matt.  17:  1;  and  Luke  9:  28; 
Matt.  26:37).  Consider  their 
ofl[icial  administration  in  this, 
the  last,  dispensation  (Doc.  & 
Gov.  27:  12;  compare  section 
13,  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price — 
Writings  of  Joseph  Smith  2: 
72). 

4.  Andrew  (see  Lesson  8,  II,  1;  see 
also  Mark  13:  3). 

5.  Philip  (see  Lesson  8,  II,  3). 

6.  Nathanael  (see  Lesson  8,  II,  4). 

7.  Matthew  (Matt.  9:  9;  10:  3;  com- 
pare Mark  2:  14;  Luke  5:  27). 

a.  Also  known  as  Levi. 

b.  Described  as  "the  publican." 

8.  Thomas  (John  11:  16;  see  also  14: 
5;  20:  25). 

9.  James,  son  of  Alphaeus  (Acts  15: 
13-29;  see  also  I  Cor.  15:  7;  Gal. 
1:  19;  2:  9;  James  1-5). 

10.  Judas,       "not     Iscariot,"  —  also 
known  as  Libbeus,  and  Thaddeus, 

11.  Simon    called    Zelotes    (Acts    1: 
23). 

12.  Judas  Iscariot. 

a.  The  only  one  of  the  twelve  not 
a  Galilean. 

b.  His  nature  known  to  Jesus 
(John  6:  69,  70). 

c.  His  perfidy  (Matt.  26:  14,  47; 
Mark  14:  10,  43;  Luke  22:  3, 
47;  John  13:  26;  18:  2). 


His  death  (Matt.  27:  5;  Acts  1: 
18). 


TEACHING  RELIGION. 

It  is  somewhere  said  that,  "Theology  is 
not  religion;  theology  is  what  men  think 
about  religion."  From  the  standpoint  of 
such  a  definition,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
students  will  think  very  much  the  same 
about  religion  that  their  teachers  think. 
What  therefore  does  the  lesson  mean  in  the 
light  of  the  teacher's  religious  views;  how 
does  the  lesson  effect  him;  how  does  it 
make  him  feel?  In  a  religious  way,  the 
feelings  feed  the  thoughts  and  out  of  the 
feelings  all  sorts  of  ideas  spring.  How  im- 
portant then  it  is  that  the  teacher's  nature 
be  impregnated  with  religious  devotion, 
that  his  nature  be  susceptible  to  heavenly 
influences,  so  that  he  may  give  off  the  com- 
forting and  inspiring  influence  which  sheds 
its  warmth  as  the  sun  whose  warmth  en- 
livens the  earth  and  draws  forth  from  it  a 
new  life. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  a  teacher  should 
be  possessed  of  a  calm  spirit  and  a  heart- 
felt enthusiasm;  he  should  be  in  a  con- 
templative mood;  he  should  feel  the  spirit 
,and  the  awakening  of  the.  Sabbath  day. 
His  prayerful  disposition  should  crowd  out 
from,  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  far  as 
possible,  everything  foreian  to  the  spirit  of 
worship.  He  should  be  reflective  and  not 
in  a  constant  hurry — a  hurry  that  inter- 
rupts and  confuses  the  feelings  and  dissi- 
pates them.  This  is  largely  a  heartless 
age — an  age  in  which  men  and  women 
have  little  time  to  enjoy  their  feelings  and 
to  cultivate  them.  We  may  think  as  we 
go,  but  we  cannot  feel  as  we  go.  What  a 
beautiful  truth  was  given  to  the  world 
when  God  ordained  the  Sabbath  day  a  day 
of  rest,  a  day  of  quiet  solemnity.  The 
Sabbath    should    produce    restful    feelings 
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and  calmness.      It  should  not  be   marred 
by  the  hurry  and  worry  of  daily  life. 

A  teacher  who  rushes  about  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  ready  for  Sunday  School,  who 
rushes  through  with  the  morning  meal, 
who  rushes  off  to  Sunday  School,  who  ap- 
proaches his  class  in  an  active  and  bu.si- 
nesslike  manner  does  not  enjoy  and  cannot 
make  his  students  enjoy  the  sweet,  calm, 
religious  influence  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
Such  a  teacher  is  not  thinking  about  re- 
ligion. He  is  thinking  about  his  lesson; 
he  is  thinking  what  he  shall  say  to  the 
class;  he  is  thinking  of  the  facts  of  religious 
history. 

While  the  preparation  of  the  facts  which 
belong  to  a  Sabbath  School   lesson  should 
be  at  the  command  of  the  teacher,  the  facts 
should  never  be  the  burden  of  his  effort 
before   the   class.       The   facts  of  theology 
should    always    be    subordinate    to    one's 
thoughts   and  feelings  respecting   religion. 
Everything  in  the  lesson   should   as  far  as 
possible   be    converted    into  the  needs  of  a 
religious  life;  in  it  all,  and  through  all,  the 
teacher  and  students  alike  should  see   the 
hand  of  God.      One's  religious  life  should 
find   expression   in   the  language  of  theo- 
logical  instruction.      The  students  should 
go  away  from  a  class  recitation  in  a  spirit 
of   contemplation.       They   should   feel    as 
though  they  had  been  introduced  to  some 
divine   purpose   and  had    been    made    ac- 
quainted with  God's  will  concerning  them. 
They  should  feel  holier  and  better,  and  not 
leave  the  class  room  simply  ladened  with 
ideas,   the  facts  and   figures  of   a    lesson. 
They  should  go  away  from   the  recitation 
with  thoughts  and   feelings  turned  inward, 
anxious  to  be  alone  with  themselves  to  en- 
joy the  solitude  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings for  God. 


When  students  leave  the  class  talking 
and  discussing  either  matters  relating  to 
the  recitadon  or  matters  foreign  to  it,  they 
may  have  received  some  theology,  but  they 
got  little  or  no  religion.  Religion  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  not  activity,  physical  or  mental.  How 
ea?\-  it  is  to  determine  whether  a  class  of 
boys  and  girls  have  felt  the  religious  in- 
fiuence  which  the  teaching  of  theology  was 
intended  to  impart  to  them.  Their  very 
manners  and  restless  mental  and  physical 
activity  simply  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  a  lesson  in  theology  but  not  a 
lesson  in  religion. 


PAYING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  problem  of  the  Sunday  School  in 
the  world  is  one  with  which  its  advocates 
are  now  wrestling  by  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments. The  fact  is,  that  the  Sunday  Schools 
among  the  various  denominations  are  not 
too  well  attended.  New  York  has  begun 
the  experiment  of  paying  teachers  and 
charging  tuition.  For  upwards  of  a  year 
some  few  schools  had  paid  teachers.  Re- 
cently a  Sunday  School  was  started  in 
Teachers  College  in  New  York,  in  which 
the  students  were  required  to  pay  tuition 
of  $1.5  a  year.  It  now  has  an  attendance 
of  about  one  hundred  students,  and  its 
expenses  aggregate  $'2000  per  year.  The 
amount  required  above  the  tuition  is  met 
by  donation.  It  is  noticeable  that  even  in 
this  school  the  teachers  are  principally 
women.  The  new  practice  has  given  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  criticism.  Of  course,  such  a 
school  is  accessible  only  to  those  who  have 
considerable  means. 
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THE   CHILDREN. 

When  the  lesson  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  "Good  night,"  and  be  kissed, 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace; 
Oh  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven. 

Shedding  sunshine  and  love  on  my  face. 

And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood,  too  lovely  to  last; 
Of  love,  that  my  heart  will  remember 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past; 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me. 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  and  weary. 

And  the  fountain  of  feeling  will      ow 
When  I  think  of  the  paths,  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  ot  the  dear  ones  must  go; 
Of  the  mountains  of  sms  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempests  of  fate  blowing  wild; 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

They  are  idols  of  heart  and  of  households; 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses. 

His  glory  still  beams  in  their  eyes. 
Oh, those  truants  from  earth  and  from  heaven 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild. 
And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

Seek  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones. 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done; 
But  that  life  may  have  just  as  much  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil. 
But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  my- 
self. 
■  Ah!  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 
But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  of  the  rod, — 


I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of   knowl- 
edge. 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God. 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness, 

Where  I  shut  them   from  breaking  a  rule; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction, 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

1  shall  leave  the  old  home  in  the  autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more. 
Ah!  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door. 
I  shall  missthe"Good  nights,"  and  the  kisses. 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee, 
The  groups  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even, 

Their  songs  in  the  school  and  the  street; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

\nd  Death  says  the  school  is  dismissed. 
May  the  little  ones  gether  around  me, 

And  bid  me  "Good  night,"  and  be  kissed. 
Charles  Dickens. 


LUCY    GRAY. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And  when  I  cross'd  the  wild, 

I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor. 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door! 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  upon  the  green; 

But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"Tonight  will  be  a  stormy  night— 
You  to  the  town  must  go; 

And  take  a  lantern.  Child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 
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*'That,  Father!   will  I  gladly  do: 

'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster-clock  has  just  struck  two, 

And  yonder  is  the  moon!" 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 
And  snapp'd  a  faggot-band; 

He  plied  his  work; — and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  haAd. 


<_)'er  rough  and  smooth  slie  trips  along, 

And  never  looks  behind; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 

That  whistles  in  the  wind. 

William   Worilsirortli. 


DOWN  IN  THE  SHADY  DELL. 


Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe: 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 

She  wand'r'd  up  and  down; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb: 

But  never  reach'd  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 

To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  the  hill  they  stood 

That  overlook'd  the  moor; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wept— and,  turning  homeward  cried 
"In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet!" 

When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 

They  track'd  the  footmarks  small; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  by  the  long  stone  wall: 

And  then  an  o])en  field  they  cross'd: 
The  marks  were  still  the  same; 

They  tracked  them  on,  nor  never  lost; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came: 

They  foUow'd  from  the  snowy  bank. 

Those  footmarks  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank; 

And  further  there  were  none! 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  In  Ihis  day 

She  is  a  living  child; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  liray 

t'pon  the  lonesome  wild. 


Down  where  the  bending  willows  weep, 
Where  pensive  shadows  fall  asleep. 
And  playful  sunbeams  flirt  and  peep; 
There's  where  the  flowers  bloom  most  fair, 
Amid  the  silence,  everywhere. 
And  sweetest  perfume  fills  the  air- 
Down  in  the  shady  dell. 

There's  where  the  moon'beams  shimmer  low, 
And  noiseless  zephyrs  come  and  go. 
There's   where  the    heart    no    care   should 

know; 
There  let  me  lie,  and   fall  asleep, 
While  angels  silent  vigils  keep. 
And  o'er  my  soul  bright  visions  sweep — 
Down  in  the  shady  dell. 

There  will  I  dream  more  blissful  dreams, 
Of  milder  climes,  and  clearer  streams. 
And  songs  that  have  eternal  themes;  — 
Of  brilliant  nights  lit  by  no  moon. 
Of  day  that  is  forever  noon, 
Of  flowers  that  fade  not — blessed  boon! — 
Down  in  the  shady  dell. 

Yes,  dream  of  birds  in  plumage  white, 
(If  angels  bearing  crowns  of  light. 
With  shields  and  sceptres  dazzling  bright;  — 
Dream  of  a  future  timv.  to  be; 
Dream  of  that  realm,  Eternity; 
Dream  of  the  crystal,  tideless  sea, — 
Down  in  the  shady  dell. 

S.  K.  Mitton. 
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THE  IDEAL  CITY. 

What  makes  the  city  great  and  strong r 
Not  architecture's  graceful  strength. 
Not  factories'  extended  length. 
But  men  who  see  the  civic  wrong 
And  give  their  lives  to  make  it  right 
And  turn  its  darkness  into  light. 
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What  makes  a  city  full  of  power? 

Not  wealth's  display  or  titled  fame, 

Not  fashion's  loudly  boasted  claim, 

But  women  rich  in  virtue's  dower, 

Whose  homes  though  humble  still  are  great 

Because  of  service  to  the  State. 

What  makes  a  city  men  can  love? 

Not  things  that  charm  the  outward  sense. 

Not  gross  display  of  opulence. 

But  right,  the  wrong  cannot  remove. 

And  truth  that  faces  civic  fraud 

And  smites  it  in  the  name  of  God. 

This  is  a  city  that  shall  stand, 

A  light  upon  a  nation's  hill, 

A  Voice  that  evil  cannot  still, 

A  source  of  blessing'to  the  land; 

Its  strength  not  brick,  nor  stone,  nor  wood 

But  Justice,  Love  and  Brotherhood. 

IJu-   Christiiin  ( 'ity. 


COUNSEL  TO  GIRLS. 

G.-iTHER  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-tlying; 
And  this  same  Hower  that  smiles  today, 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 
The  higher  he's  a-getting. 


The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 
And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  marry; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 
You  may  forever  tarry. 

1{.  Henicl: 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?     The  sparrow. 

the  dove, 
The  linnet  and  thrush  say, "I  love,  and  I  love!" 
In  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I   don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud 

song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm 

weather. 
And  singing  and  loving,  all  comeback  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of   gladness  and  love. 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings 

he, 
I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me. 

Cijlrridf/e. 
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8ay,  my  little  boy,  be  friends  with  me,  and  I'll 

be  friends  with  you, 
And  I  won't  never  tell  on  yon,  no  matter  what 
you  do. 
It's  awful  lonesome  over  here,  and  goodness, 

but  it's  hard 
To  have  your  mother  say  that  you  must  play 
in  your  backyard. 
There's  lots  of  daisies  where  I  am,  and  butter- 
flies as  bright 
As  anything  you  ever  saw,   and  I  just  saw  one 
light. 
Perhaps  you'd  catch  it  in  your  cap,  if  I  would 

help  you  to — 
Come  over  and  be  friends  with  me,  and  I'll  be 
friends  with  you. 

I'm    all  the  children   we    have    gut— I'm    lone- 
some as  can  be. 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  come  and  play 
with  me. 
I  don't  care  if  your  face  ain't  clean  or  if  your 

clothes  are  torn. 
I  didn't  have  no  clothes  at  all  the  time  that  I 
was  born. 
We  got  ripe  apples  on  our  trees,  and  I  will  bo(jst 

you  so 
That  you  can  get  some  if   you  come,  and  when 
it's  time  to  go 
We'll  fill  your  cap    and   pockets  full  to  take 

home.     Don  t  you  see 
I'm  willing  to  be  friends  with  you  if  you'll  be 
friends  with  me. 

I've  got  a   lot  of  wooden    tuys,   as  fine  as  they 

can  be. 
But  I  want  something  that's  alive  to  run  around 

with  me. 
And    play  we're    Indians   and  bears,  and   if 

you'll  come  and  play. 
Perhaps  m3  mama'll  let  me  come  and  |ilay  with 

you  some  day. 
We've  got  some   dandy  hollow  trees,  the  liiiest 

anywheres, 


And  one  of  us  can  hide  in  them  when  we  are 

playing  bears, 
.\nd  growl  just  like  he's   awful    cross,  and  all 

the  time  you  know 
It's  only  make-believe,  of  course,  but  then  it 

scares  you  so. 

I  wish  fyou'd  come  and  play  with*me.     I've  got 

a  jumping  jack 
I'll  give  you    for  your   very   own  to  keep  when 
you  go  back. 
And  you  can  ride  my  v'locijiede  most  all  the 
afternoon. 
And  blow  some  bubbles  with  my  pipe,  and  play 

with  the  balloon. 
I've  got  an  awful  lot  of  toys,  and  I  will  let  you 

play 
That  they  are  yours  as  much  as  mine  for  all  the 
time  you  stay. 
I'm  all  the  boys  my  folks  have  got.    I'm  lone- 
some as  can  be. 
Come  on,  and  I'll  be  friends  with  you  if  you'll 
be  friends  with  me. 

St'lretcd. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

One  of  those  dreamy  September  morn- 
ings when  all  nature  is  draped  in  its  most 
gorgeous  array;  when  the  waving  fields  of 
golden  grain  and  far  stretching  meadows 
seem  almost  to  say,  "God  is  good." 

On  such  a  morning  as  this  papa,  my 
baby  brother,  and  myself  started  out  on  a 
trip  in  search  of  the  cream  and  peaches,  juicy 
plums  and  sweet  apples  that  grow  in  abun- 
dance in  the  more  favored  parts  of  Zion 
than  where  my  home  is  located. 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  a  jolly 
goodbye  to  those  left  behind,  we  drove 
gaily  off,   chatting  itierrily  as  we  went;   wc 
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felt  happy  and  free  as  the  winged  bird  that 
sang  its  sweet  carol  over  our  heads. 

I  know  that  any  king  who  is  taxed  with 
the  burdens  and  cares  of  his  country, 
whose  head  lies  uneasy  upon  his  pillow  of 
down,  would  have  envied  us  on  that  lovely 
morning. 

Our  trusty  team.  Rock  and  Roudy,  with 
their  frisky  colts  prancing  along  side  of 
them,  took  us  slowly  but  surely  into  an 
even  more  inviting  country  than  the  one 
we  were  leaving  in  the  rear. 

Evening  came  on.  Selecting  one  of 
those  shady  nooks  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  weary  traveler,  we  pitched 
our  tent  for  the  night.  Being  equipped 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  journey, 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  soon  having  a 
tempting  meal  spread  on  the  gentle  bosom 
of  mother  earth. 

It  is  indeed  a  sumptuous  feast  for  the 
greedy  eye,  to  gaze  on  the  sinking  sun, 
through  the  trees.  To  watch  it  as  it  buries 
itself  in  the  grey  clouds  of  the  west,  only 
to  shine  forth  again  on  the  workmanship 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

A  feeling,  peculiar  to  itself,  takes  pos- 
session of  you,  when  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  wrapped  in  darkness,  with  the 
trees  majestically  towering  above  you,  like 
sentinels  of  the  night. 

The  imagination  knows  no  limit  as  you 
peer  into  the  blackness  of  the  forest.  Phan- 
toms seem  to  spring  into  existence  before 
your  gaze.  Even  the  rustle  of  the  harm- 
less chipmonk,  who  ventures  out  to  nibble 
at  an  unnoticed  crumb  that  has  strayed 
from  the  camping  table,  sends  the  cold 
chills  over  you,  and  when  you  hear  the 
timorous  creature  make  a  quick  retreat, 
you  censure  yourself  for  being  such  a  coward. 

Resuming  our  journey  next  day,  after  a 
most  refreshing  sleep  in  the  heart  of  the 
canyon,  we  reached  our  destination  that 
second  night. 

It  is  certainly  pleasant  pastime,  loiter- 
ing   about    in    an    orchard,    doing    ample 


justice  to  the  various  kinds  of  luscious 
fruits  that  hang  in  rich  profusion.  But 
give  me  the  modest  grape  vine  that  nestles 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  apple  tree, 
with  its  clustering  bunches  of  grapes,  ripe 
and  ready  for  an  expectant  mouth. 

After  purchasing  all  the  fruit  that  we 
thought  Rock  and  Roudy  could  haul,  we 
turned  our  faces  homeward.  Although 
loath  to  leave  the  enchanting  fruit  country, 
the  immortal  words,  "There  is  no  place 
like  home"  seemed  to  rise  before  us. 

Many  snug  little  homes  lay  along  our 
path  framed  with  trees  and  flowers,  giving 
evidence  of  industry,  and  of  love  for  home 
and  country. 

But  my  pen  fails  to  describe  the  master- 
peice  of  nature  that  meets  the  traveler's 
admiring  gaze  in  the  Ogden  canyon.  Chis- 
elled mountains  tower  in  ponderous  grand- 
eur, dipping  their  turrets  into  the  fleecy 
clouds,  forming  an  impregnable  fortress 
for  the  soaring  eagle  and  the  fleet  footed 
deer,  who  may  there  feel  secure  from  the 
cruel  hunters's  aim.  To  me  those  galleries 
of  nature  seem  to  mock  and  challenge  the 
most  splendid  workmanship  of  man. 

Even  the  skill  of  the  gifted  artist  is  lost 
in  oblivion  when  compared  with  such 
archives  of  nature. 

As  the  shadows  ofnight  deepened  the  elec- 
tric jets  dotted  among  the  foilage,  gives  it 
a  veritable  appearance  of  a  fairy  land. 

Here  again  we  rested  for  the  night.  But 
before  the  glorious  sun  light  streamed  over 
the  huge  mountains  that  were  sleeping,  we 
were  struggling  along,  our  team  clambering 
up  and  down  hill,  through  water  and 
shrubbery,  bump,  bump,  bump,  over  the 
chuck  holes.  Such  is  a  wagon  ride  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  through  a 
mountain  pass. 

The  sun  came  up  warm  and  bright,  mak- 
ing the  day  all  that  was  desirable.  As  it 
was  more  favorable  for  Rock  and  Roudy  to 
travel  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  we  rested 
in  the  leafy  shade  till  the  heat  of  the  day 
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passed  over.  Again  we  were  traveling 
along  over  narrow  dug-ways  and  steep 
grades,  with  the  slanting  moon  light  for 
our  guide. 

We  enjoyed  it  for  a  time,  but  tired  na- 
ture complaine  ;i  by  and  by  and  my  little 
brother  and  I  were  soon  "off  to  the  land  of 
dreams.'' 

All  at  once  we  were  suddenly  aroused 
by  papa  calling  to  us  to  get  up  and  come 
out  of  the  wagon,  which  we  did,  and  in 
a  half  dazed  condition  I  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  "We  are  in  great  danger!" 
was  the  reply. 

I  knew  instantly  what  that  meant,  for 
my  father  never  met  trouble  half  way. 

While  coming  down  a  very  steep  grade, 
along  a  dreadful  precipice  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  one  of  the  front  wheels  crashed  into 
the  stump  of  an  old  tree  that  had  been  left 
on  the  edge  of  this  dangerous  gorge,  while 
the  hind  wheel  hung  quivering,  ready  to  go 
down  with  the  least  move. 

I  was  not  long  in  grasping  the  situation, 
and  was  thankful  in  a  moment  I  was  stand- 
ing firmly  on  my  feet  instead  of  my  head, 
which  might  have  been  the  case  had  that 
old  stump,  felled  by  the  woodman's  ax, 
swayed  in  the  least  and  let  the  wagon  go 
down. 

Leaving  baby  and  me  in  charge  of  the 
team  and  giving  strict  injunctions  on  no 
account  to  let  them  move,  my  father  went 
in  search  of  a  pole  with  which  to  move  the 
wagon  if  possible.  The  few  moments  he 
was  gone,  seemed  to  me  like  hours,  and 
my  fears  can  be  better  imagined  than  writ- 
ten. My  very  blood  seemed  to  cease  its 
course,  when  I  looked  over  into  the  deep, 
yawning  gulf  below.  A  train  of  strange 
thoughts  rushed  over  my  confused  brai.A, 
mingled  with  the  prayer  of  a  thankful 
heart  that  we  were  so  providentially  saved 
from  instant  death. 

Securing  a  good  pole,  father  returned, 
and  with  our  united  efforts,  we  managed 
to  put  things  in  their  proper  places. 


Feeling  ourselves  normal  again,  we  fin- 
ished our  journey  without  further  disturb- 
ance. 

Ungrateful  indeed  must  be  the  soul  who 
could  not  acknowledge  the  intervention  of 
a  divine  power  in  our  preservation  from 
destruction. 

Only  those  who  have  passed  through 
such  hair  breadth  escapes  can  feel  how 
truly  thankful  we  ought  to  be  to  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well,  and  careth  for  the 
least  of  us. 

I  am  older  now  than  when  this  took 
place,  but  I  have  always  felt  it  was  a  dutv 
I  owed  to  my  Heavenly  Father  to  make 
His  goodness,  in  this  instance,  known  to 
my  young  friends. 

Rachel  F.  Burns. 


THE    LETTER-BOX. 
A  Good  Town. 

Sugar  City,  Idaho. 
I  have  never  seen  any  letters  from  Sugar 
City  in  the  Juvenile,  so  I  will  write 
one.  We  have  a  nice  sugar  factory, 
six  stores,  no  saloons,  one  butcher 
shop,  one  lumber  yard,  one  drug  store, 
one  bank,  one  barber  shop,  three  ho- 
tels, and  lots  of  pretty  houses  and  trees. 
My  papa  runs  the  hardware  store  and 
lumber  yard.  I  go  to  school,  also  to  Sun- 
day School  and  Primary.  My  mama  is 
a  teacher  in  Primary. 

Fkeddik  Schwendiman,  S  years  old. 


Letter    and  Answer  to  Charade 

Oak  City,  Utah. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Letter- Box. 
I  live  in  a  nice  home.  One  of  my  broth- 
ers is  on  a  mission.  When  I  was  three 
years  old  I  had  the  croup.  They  thought 
I  had  stopped  breathing.  They  adminis- 
tered to  me  and  I  got  better.      Eversince 
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then  when  I  have  had  the  croup    I    have 
wanted  to  be  administered  to. 

I  have  guessed  some  of  the  charades.  I 
think  the  answer  to  Alley  Johnson's,  in 
February  1st,  is  "Sir  Walter  Scott." 

Edna  Anderson,  age  13. 


as  they  do  not  beg  like  some  Indians,  but 
pay  for  what  they  want.  They  farm  and 
raise  sheep,  and  weave  blankets.  When 
we  first  came  here  I  was  afraid  of  them, 
but  now  I  am  not. 

Jesse  Stolworthy,  11  years  old. 


Trom  the  Sunny  South 

Kelsey,  Texas. 
We  love  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile,  and  as  we  have  never  seen  any 
from  this  part,  we  thought  we  would  write 
to  the  Letter-Box.  We  live  in  the  county 
of  Kelsey,  away  down  in  the  Sunny  South, 
in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  have  some  history  in  connection 
with  our  letter.  We  came  here  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  landed  here  on  the 
ISth  of  December,  1905.  So  you  see,  we 
have  only  been  in  Kelsey  a  little  over  one 
year.  We  love  to  live  here  very  much. 
We  go  to  Sunday  School  and  to  day 
school.  Elder  Angus  Sproul,  from  Wash- 
ington, Utah,  is  the  head  teacher  in  our 
day  school,  and  Sister  Mary  Henderson  is 
our  teacher.  We  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  day  school  very  much.  Our 
papa  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  our  mama  is  secretary.  We 
have  two  little  sisters,  Martha,  five  years 
old,  and  Eva,  three  years  old.  We  have  no 
ward 'organized  yet,  but  hope  we  will  have 
soon.  Elder  W.  T.  Bodine  is  president  of 
our  branch. 

Frank  Sanders,  age  10  years, 
Heber  Sanders,  age  7  years. 

About  the  Navajos. 

Kirtland, 1907. 
I  live  on  the  San  Juan  River  at  Kirt- 
land, so  named  by  Apostle  Brigham 
Young.  Right  across  the  river  is  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  We  can  see  some 
of  their  houses,  but  they  seldom  bother  us. 


A  New  Meetinghouse. 

Kirtland,  Jan.  2.3,  1907. 
We  came  here  to  live  seven  years  ago, 
and  my  mama  died  soon  after.  Since  then 
I  have  lived  with  my  Aunt  Lydia.  We 
are  building  a  nice  new  meetinghouse.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  it  is  done,  for  I  think 
we  should  have  nice  houses  to  hold  our 
meetings  and  Sunday  Schools  in,  when  we 
can.  I  have  a  riding  pony  and  his  name 
is  Jinks,  and  he  is  a  dandy. 

Carlos  Stolworthy,  10  years  old. 

Think]   of  Home. 

Northern  States  Mission  House,  Chi- 
CA(i0  III. 
We  have  lived  here  two  years.  I  was 
born  in  Lehi,  Utah.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
My  papa  is  president  of  the  Northern 
States  Mission.  Apostle  Hyrum  M.  Smith 
and  Brother  Charles  Hart  are  visiting 
through  the  mission  with  papa.  We  have 
a  good  Sunday  School  here  with  about 
eighty-five  pupils.  There  are  ten  in  our 
little  class.  I  have  one  dear  little  sister 
five  years  old.  Her  name  is  Blanche. 
Street  cars  run  in  front  and  back  of  our 
house.  We  see  many  good  men  here.  I 
love  my  home  in  Utah. 

German  Ellsworth. 


Coming  to  Utah. 

Lincoln, III. 

Mama  reads   the    Juvenile    to   us    at 

home  and  in  Sunday   School.     She  is  the 

secretary     and    organist    in    our     Sunday 

School,   and   papa  is  the  superintendent. 
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I  am  nearly  eight  years  old.  I  do  not  go 
to  school  yet,  but  mama  teaches  me  at 
home.  We  are  going  to  Utah  soon,  and 
then  I  can  go  to  school.  I  am  going  to 
commence  taking  music  les'sons  next  week. 
I  have  two  sisters,  one  is  six,  the  other 
three.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  the 
Elders  first  came  to  our  house.  Next 
summer  I  shall  be  old  enough  to  be  bap- 
tized. Helen  Sanders. 


Between  Two  Rivers. 

Lyman,  WYOMiN(.i,  Jan,  '2s,  1907. 
This  is  our  first  letter  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  About  two  years  ago  mama 
was  very  sick.  We  thought  she  would 
die,  but  the  Elders  administered  to  her  and 
she  soon  got  well. 

We  live  eleven  miles  from  the  station, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  meeting- 
house. We  are  settled  between  Black 
Fork  and  Smith's  Fork  Rivers. 

Mary  Syme,  age  13, 
Vkrna  a.  Syme,  age  11. 

"Fingers  Were  M&de  Before  Forks." 

Calzada  de  Santa  Marl\,  No.  4, 
City  of  Mexico. 

I  like  to  read  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
lietter-Box,  and  to  work   out  the  charades. 

I  am  thirteen  and  have  lived  in  Mexico 
ten  years.  I  go  to  a  Mexican  school  and 
speak  Spanish.  We  had  our  commence- 
ment exercises  in  the  Tivoli,  Sunday, 
November  4th.  Then  we  had  vacation. 
School  opened  again  the  7th  of  January. 

My  papa,  H.  S.  Harris,  is  president  of 
the  mission  here,  and  has  been  travel- 
ing in  South  America. 

I  have  two  brothers,  both  born  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  We  cannot  go  to  Sunday 
School  or  Primary,  because  there  are  none 
in  or  near  the  city,  and  we  miss  them  very 
much. 

Every    three    months    we    go    into   the 


country  to  conference  and  have  a  good 
time.  When  we  eat  with  the  Mexicans  we 
do  not  often  have  knives,  forks  or  spoons. 
From  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Juve- 
nile. \'aneese  Harris. 

Our  Home  In   Idaho. 

Rui'ERT,  Idaho,  Dec.  9.  1906. 
We  take  the  Juvenile.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  reading  it.  We  have  no  Sun- 
day School  or  Primary  here.  We  have  been 
here  a  year  and  seven  months  and  have 
only  been  to  Sunday  School  once  since  we 
have  been  here.  We  went  to  Oakley  to 
conference  and  attended  Sunday  School. 
We  don't  like  it  here  because  there  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  Church  here.  There  are 
only  a  few  families  of  Saints  here.  My 
dear  little  friends,  we  do  not  appreciate 
our  Sunday  Schools  half  enough  until  we 
get  where  there  is  none.  I  hope  there 
will  soon  be  a  Sunday  School  here.  Our 
grandmas  and  grandpas  and  all  our  rela- 
tives live  in  Utah.  I  have  two  brothers, 
one  is  nine  years  old,  the  other  is  seven 
and  I  have  no  sister. 

Margrette  Martin,  age  11  years. 

A  Willing    Little  Organist, 

SwAx  Lake,  Idaho.  Feb.  1,  1907. 
I  thought  the  Juvenile  ought  to  receive 
a  little  letter  from  here.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Sunday  School  work.  My 
papa  has  lived  here  a  long  time.  He  is 
musical  director  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
he  tells  me  we  have  never  iiad  an  organist 
that  we  could  depend  on,  so  he  bought  me 
an  organ  last  spring  and  papa  and  I 
practice  together.  He  says  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  an  organist  that  he  could 
depend  on.  The  result  is  T  am  now  play- 
ing for  the  Sabbath  School.  I^ast  Sunday 
I  was  voted  in  assistant  organist.  I  can't 
play  as  well  as  grown  folks,  but  I  am 
doing  the  best  1  can,  and  our  si'perintend- 
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ent  is  very  well  pleased.  I  will  be  able  to 
do  better  as  I  get  older.  I  was  nine  years 
old  last  October.  My  brother  Jesse  is  now 
on  his  way  to  fill  a  mission  to  New  Zea- 
land. I  wish  all  the  .Juvenile  readers  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

Annie  Laurie  Denney. 

Healed  Through  the  Blessings  of  the  Lord. 

Mercur,  Utah, 
We  take  the  .Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  very  much.  I 
have  three  sisters  living  and  one  dead,  and 
we  have  two  brothers.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary,  and  every-daj'  school. 
Two  years  ago  this  winter  we  all  had  the 
whooping  cough,  and  it  left  me  with  epi- 
leptic fits.  Mv  father  and  mother  were 
very  much  alarmed  and  were  anxious  to  do 
all  they  could  for  me,  so  they  wrote  to 
several  eminent  physicians  stating  my 
symptoms,  and  they  verified  the  state- 
ments of  the  phj'sician  here,  that  it  was 
epileptic  fits,  an  1  that  it  would  cost  from 
$150  to  $500  to  cure  me,  if  I  could  be 
cured.  At  that  time  we  were  very  careless 
about  keeping  fast  day,  and  mother  felt 
impressed  that  if  we  would  keep  the  fast 
day  that  the  Lord  would  make  me  well. 
My  mother  also  anointed  me  night  and 
morning  with  consecrated  oil,  and  she 
prayed  for  the  I^ord  to  make  me  well.  And 
I  can  bear  my  testimony  that  it  was 
through  the  power  and  blessing  of  God 
that  I  was  made  whole.  It  is  one  year  ago 
today  since  I  had  a  fit.  This  is  my  first 
letter  to  the  Juvenile.  With  much  love 
to  all,  from 

Cynthia  B.  Jones,  aged  S  years. 

LITTLE  FRED'S  LESSON. 

The  day  was  done  and  lessons  learned, 

The  boys  rushed  in  pell-mell  from  school; 

But  little  Fred,  as  he  return  ?d, 

Not  satisfied  with  teacher's  rule. 

Was  angry,  cross,  and  very  rude, 

His  ma  said:   "Fred!  Act  as  you  should!" 


"(_)h  dear!'    said  Fred,  "what  makes  me  so? 
But  straight  into  my  room  I'll  go, 
And  there  I'll  kneel  in  humble  prayer, 
The  Lord  will  kindly  hear  me  there; 
He'll  change  this  darkness  into  day, 
And  help  nie  see  the  better  way." 

Straightway  he  went,  and  soon  returned, 

Quite  satisfied  with  what  he'd  learned. 

Mo  more  he'll  pout  and  disagree; 

He's  happy  as  a  boy  can  be. 

And  says  he  always  wants  to  do 

As  his  parents  and  teachers  wish  him  to. 

L.  M  Covington 
Provo,  Utah. 


I'LL  BE   GOOD. 

I'll  be  good'to  papa, 

As  good  as  I  can  be; 
I'll  be  good  to  mama, 

For  she  is  good  to  me. 

I'll  be  good  to  sister. 

My  baby  sister,  she 
Is  such  a  little  darling, 

As  sweet  as  she  can  be. 

I'll  be  good  to  grandpa. 
To  grandma  and  the  rest; 

Yes,  to  treat  all  kindly, 
I  will  do  my  best. 

When  I'm  tired  and  hungry,     . 

It's  sometimes  hard  to  see 
How  I  can  be  patient. 

And  good  as  I  should  be. 

But  I'll  keep  on  trying: 
Sometime  they'll  find  me 

Good,  just  like  my  papa, 
As  good  as  I  can  be. 

L.  L.  G. 


R. 


LOST   CHANCES. 

Yesterday's  birds  of  gladness 
May  sing  as  sweet  today, 
Yesterday's  lovely  flowers 
May  bloom  along  the  way; 
But  yesterday's  bright  sunbeams 
Have  finished  their  work  sublime; 
Yesterday's  ungrasped  chances 
Are  lost  with  vanished  time. 

S.  E. 


M. 
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$250.5» 

REWARD 
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We  will  pay  $250.00  to  any  person  having  a  DAYNES  &  SONS 
1 8k  Wedding  Ring  that  is  not  i8k.  Our  rings  are  the  best,  and  they 
cost  no  more  than  others  charge  you  for  inferior  ones. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS, 

Established  1862.  26  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DeBouzek-Huntze  Co.     SceiliC  Dtie  Of  tU  (Ucrld 


StJCCESSOKS    TO 


SAkf  LAKE    .>9s 
CITY 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing^ 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.    Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


JENSON'S 


Church  Chronologj 

Is  now  on  sale  at  the 

DESERET  S.  S.  INION 

BOOK  STORE 


ONLY 


56.2 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


S2.50  Monthly 

Freight   Paid  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utah. 
WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


It  contains  a  brief  history  of  every 
important  event  since  the  Church  was    |  jf^|ia%/'l"rfcri  Ml  1^1^  C*f\ 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

POST  PAID  $J.25  y    109-11-13  S.  ?£ain  St.,   Salt  Lake Clty.Utah 

J.  i.  DATNES,  JR.,  Manager. 
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mbat  Does  Spring  Suggm? 

To  the  average  housewife  it  suga^ests  spring  cleaning.  That  means  a  piece  of  new 
furniture  here  and  there.  A  new  Carpet  or  Rug,  and  that  means  come  here  for  them 
— that  is  if  you  want  the  best  value  for  the  least  money.  Thousands  know  this  to  be 
true.  If  you  don't,  you  can  mighty  soon  prove  it.  Come  and  see,  or  send  for  our  catalog. 

I).  Dinwoodey  furniture  Company 


35-43  West  First  South  Street. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


sS% 


of I907 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  oar  service  fur- 
nished up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists. 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  t»T  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  D.  S.  SPENCER, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agl.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lakt  City,  Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of   doing   buainess. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 
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TALKING 
MACHINES 

on  Time  as  Follows: 


$10.00  type 
17.00  type 
22.00  type 
30.00  type 
40.00  type 
50.00  type 


$2.00  a  month 
2.50  a  month 
3.00  a  month 
5. 00  a  month 
6.00  a  month 
8.00  a  month 


Daynes^Romney 
Music  Company 

25-27  E.  First  South  St. 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  S.  DAYNES       -        -       President 


Dibles!    BibkM 


If  you  will  send  us  the  money  we 
will  make  you  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent  on  any  Bible  Listed  below  and 
pay  postage  to  any  address 

50c,  $1.25,  $J.50,  $2.00,  $2.25, 
$2.50,  $2.75,  $3.00,  $3.25,  $3-50, 
$3.75,  $4.00,  $4.25,  $4.50,  $4.75, 
$5.00,  $5.25,  $5.50,  $5.75,  $6.00, 
$6.25,  $7.00,  $7.25,  $7.50,  $7.75, 
$8.00. 

Our  Bibles  are  adapted  especially 
for  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

Dmm  $.  $.  Union 
BOOH  $tORe 

44  E.  South  Temple, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

The  Church  Bible  House- 


Ion  can  secure  any  of  the  Chnrch  PnWlcations  In  print  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store,  44  E.  Soutb  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  the  same  day  as  received 


